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* FEBRUARY 16-23 


It goes without saying that the church should make its own Christmas cele- 
bration Christ-centered and urge the community to do the same. Not to be 
overlooked in the Christmas rush are other important events: Universal 
Bible Sunday, the Charles Wesley anniversary, World Service Sunday and 
Student Recognition Day. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 


Commitment Day. A Sunday set aside for Methodists to consider the 
Christian approach to alcohol problems and the church’s stand for personal 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Your church can help your community be 
conscious that Christmas is a religious holiday. Aids from the Board of 
Evangelism and Board of Temperance were listed last month. 


Universal Bible Sunday. The day to lift up the best of all literature—the 
Bible. Planning for this day is the responsibility of the pastor and the 
Committee on Good Literature (Discipline {278;8). 


The 250th anniversary of Charles Wesley’s birth. If your church has been 
observing the Wesley anniversary, this is the natural climax. If you have 
not observed it yet, this is the time. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this fourth Sunday tells of our 
church’s work for world peace, supported by World Service gifts. 


Student Recognition Day. See page 4 for suggestions on this event. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. “Let God Have His Way” is the slogan for 
this period. The program is to urge luke-warm members and non-members 
to attend church services regularly. 


Universal Week of Prayer. Interdenominational services draw Christians 
together into closer fellowship. 


Church and Economic Life Week. During this week churches of many 
denominations take a special interest in the influence of Christianity on 
the economic order (see page 7). 


World Service Sunday. Our overseas outreach through the Division of 
World Missions is the subject of this month’s World Service leaflet. 


Race Relations Sunday. This day can be an experience in brotherhood; it 
can also help support education for Negroes (see page 23). 


Week of Dedication. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Most of us are members of the gen- 
eration our fathers and mothers wor- 


ried about. 


No person is really good until he is 
good without thinking about it. 


More than one family has been re- 
deemed by adopting the principle of 
stewardship, using the tithe as its 
standard of computation. 


No domestic difficulty is ever ironed 
out by the person who can see no fault 
in himself. 


The church that is not producing an 
occasional crop of young preachers is 
living off the spiritual charity of other 
churches. 


No man is ever able to pay all his 
debts with money only. 


There is something suspicious about 
the life of a church in which the two 
big problems are the deficit and no 
parking space. 


Of course it is always easier to criti- 
cize than it is to create. 


The church that is building for to- 
day is not building largely enough. 


Any spot in which there ought to be 
a Christian church and in which there 
is none is a challenge to The Method 


ist Church. 


Jesus does not count the collection 
taken for missions, but the amount 
that the people take home from the 
service. 


The congregation that is not inter- 
ested in saving sinners will soon find it 
impossible to save itself. 


More women belong to the Wom 
an’s Society of Christian Service of 
The Methodist Church, than belong 
to any other body of organized woman- 


hood anywhere in the world. 
More than 6,000 Methodist churches 


are assisting in the founding of a col- 
lege in Alaska. 


Why not ask your company to go 
to church with you on Sunday morn- 


| ing? They may enjoy it. 














EvANGE- 
L1sM, Board of Evangelism. 25¢. 10 or 
more to one address, 15¢ each. 


GulpEBooK FoR VISITATION 


This is the official guide to the Na- 
tional Week of Visitation Evangelism, 
next Mar. 2-9. The 32-page Guidebook 
is published by Tidings for the Council 
of Evangelism, Methodist group which 
sponsors the Week of Evangelism. 

In the brief guide are schedules, sug- 
gestions for visitation programs, lists of 
resources and order blanks for materials. 

Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


IpeA Packet for Church Attendance 
Evangelism. Board of Evangelism. $1. 


The Idea Packet contains the planning 
booklet, posters, and samples of all leaf- 
lets, cards and other materials for use in 
the Church Attendance Evangelism pro- 
gram. For description of materials, see 
page 6. See order coupon on page 28. 

Order from: Church Attendance Evan- 
gelism, Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Gute To THe Strupy or Basic In- 
FORMATION ON ALCOHOL, by J. Irvin 
McConough. Board of Temperance. 
50¢. 


An outline for a complete study of the 
nature of alcohol and alcohol problems. 
Written by an outstanding leadership 
education authority. 

Based on the widely used book Basic 
Information on Alcohol, by Dr. Albion 
Roy King, the guide contains suggestions 
for a variety of class procedures. Its au- 
thor, Dr. McConough, is on the staff of 
the Leadership Education Department of 
the General Board of Education. 

A variety of approaches are used for 
the sessions. Of special interest is a new, 
revised, descriptive bibliography of ref- 
erence materials including audio-visuals. 

Dr. King’s book, a brief readable digest 
of basic data, is out in a revised edition. 

The new Guide to the Study of Basic 
Information on Alcohol is available from 
TEM Press, Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Wash- 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


ington 2, D.C. Dr. King’s text, Basic In- 
formation on Alcohol, may be ordered 
from the Methodist Publishing House for 
$1.50. 


CuristmMAs Worsuie 1n THE Home. 
Board of Education. Dozen for 30¢; 
100 for $2. 


In the format of a church bulletin, 
this family worship service is printed 
with a four-color Christmas cover. It is 
intended for use on Christmas Eve or 
Christmas night. 

The worship service provides parts for 
father and mother and older members of 
the family and activities for children. It 
was prepared by Mrs. Theodore O. M. 
Wills and published by the Department 
of the Christian Family. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Tre Work oF THE Or FictAL Boarp, by 
Ray W. Ragsdale. Interboard Commis- 
sion on the Local Church. 9¢. 


This is a brief, easy-reading manual 
intended for distribution to all members 
of an official board. 

The manual was prepared in response 
to a widely expressed need for instruc- 
tion to official board members. It was 
written by Dr. Ragsdale, presently super- 
intendent of Los Angeles district and for 
many years a pastor in California. 

During October the Methodist Publish- 
ing House sent a free sample copy to 
each pastor. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Misstons Stupy Resources. Joint De- 
partment of Missionary Education. 
Free except as noted. 


During January there will be mission 
study emphasis upon the two interde- 
nominational themes: “Japan” and 
“Christ, the Church and Race.” The fol- 
lowing booklets will be helpful in plan- 
ning study for the various age levels. 

Missionary Materials for Use with 
Children. A 12-page listing of materials 


for kindergarten, primary and junior chil- 
dren and for leaders. 

Missionary Education of Children in 
The Methodist Church. A general guide 
to the field by E. Mae Young. 

When Children Give. A picture folder 
on the two study themes. (15¢. Order 
from Methodist Publishing House.) 

Missionary Materials for Youth. A 
catalog of materials for intermediates, 
seniors and older youth groups. 

My Job in the MYF in Christian Out- 
reach. A list of resources and tips for the 
outreach chairman. 

Missionary Materials for Adults. A 
list of resources for adult study groups 
and for general reading along lines of the 
year’s themes. 

Order from: Joint Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (except 
as indicated). 


Hymn WrRiTTEN FOR THE OPENING OF 
A Scuoot 1n Kincswoop. Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. 


100 for $1.25. 


Words and music of Charles Wesley’s 
Hymn Written for the Opening of a 
School in Kingswood have been printed 
for insertion in church hymnals. (Kings- 
wood School was the first Methodist edu- 
cational institution in the world.) 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, General Conference 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


An ExpertIMENT IN GENERAL Epuca- 
TION: DEVELOPMENT AND EvALua- 
TIoN, by William E. Kerstetter and 
Phillips Moulton. Division of Educa- 


tional Institutions. $1. 


This book by President Kerstetter and 
Professor Moulton of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, is fourth in the series, 
Studies in Christian Higher Education. 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Tue Westey FounpbATIONS IN THIS 
Quaprennium, by H. D. Bollinger. 
Free in limited numbers; 100 for $3. 


This 12-page booklet is an authorita- 
tive outline of the plans to strengthen 
Wesley Foundation work as a part of 
the 1956-60 Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education. It was first presented 
as an address before the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education. 

The author is director of the Depart- 
ment of College and University Religious 
Life in the Methodist Board of Education. 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 
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Suggestions for a Watch Night Service 


Each year more churches join the 
thousands that observe the arrival of the 
new year with a watch night service. 
Visual aids and suggested programs are 
available for such services. 

In many churches the watch night 
service is sponsored by the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. The MYF was born 
Dec. 31, 1941 and many groups cele- 
brate this occasion with a watch night 
service. 

A special service of worship has been 
prepared this year to assist MYF groups 
and churches in planning a watch night 
service. The theme of the service this 
year is “New Men for a New Day.” The 
program has been prepared by M. Leo 
Rippy, Jr., and appears in the December 
issue of Roundtable, the program-plan- 
ning guide of the MYF. 

Reprints of the program are available 
free from the Service Department of the 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

A suggested watch night program from 
the Board of Evangelism is the Service of 
Membership Renewal. This has been pre- 
pared in connection with the church at- 
tendance movement. A Membership 
Renewal Covenant card is available for 
use with this service. 
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The Board of Evangelism suggests that 
this program can be very effective for a 
watch night service. It combines two 
elements—ushering in the new year and 
kicking off the church attendance drive 
—in an impressive service. 

The Service of Membership Renewal 
is available at 100 for $2 and the Mem- 
bership Renewal Covenant card at 100 
for 50¢ from the Board of Evangelism, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Several films and filmstrips are avail- 
able from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House for showing at watch 
night services. A brochure listing these 
was mailed to pastors and local church 
leaders in October. 

Among the films suggested for watch 
night showing are the following, with 
running time and rental rates listed: 

Split Level Family, 30 minutes; $8, 
black-and-white, $12, color. 

Unfinished Task, 72 minutes; $22.50 
in black-and-white only. 

Stranger in the House, 30 minutes; $8, 
black-and-white only. 

Helen Keller—In Her Story, 40 min- 
utes; $12.50, black-and-white only. 

Order films from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 





Plan Evangelism Meeting 


Washington, D.C., has been chosen 
as the site for the National Evangelistic 
Convocation July 3-6, 1958. 

More than 5,000 persons are expected 
to attend the convocation, according to 
Dr. Harry Denman, general secretary of 
the Board of Evangelism. 

The convocation is planned to imple- 
ment Methodism’s emphasis on enlist- 
ment scheduled for 1959. Dr. Denman 
said the convocation is expected to be 
one of the outstanding events of Meth- 
odism’s evangelistic program during 1956- 
60. 


New Wesley Film Plan 


A new rental plan for the John Wesley 
film has been announced by the Televi- 
sion, Radio and Film Commission. 

Under the plan churches will be able 
to rent the picture as one long unit or 
in two parts in either color or black-and- 
white. Rental rates have been decreased. 

Technicolor or black-and-white prints 
will be available from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. Rentals 
will be $30, color, and $15, black-and- 
white, for the entire picture; and $15, 
color, and $7.50, black-and-white, for 
each part of the story. 

By cutting the picture into two sec- 
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tions, TRAFCO feels that even the 
smallest church can afford the rental. 
The John Wesley film has been sug- 
gested for use during the Charles Wesley 
anniversaries, showing how the Wesley 


brothers worked together to spread Meth- 
odism. 


Offers Model Program 


A model program for an afternoon and 
evening district missionary _ institute, 
rally or workshop, based on the quadren- 
nial emphases on overseas missions “the 
call to Witness and Decision,” has been 
worked out by the Rev. Karl K. Quimby, 
director of missionary education of the 
Board of Missions. 

The proposed institutes, rallies and 
workshops are to be centered around the 
material in the 1957-58 Methodist 
churchwide mission study book, Lands of 
Witness and Decision, which tells of 
evangelistic opportunities in Korea, Sara- 
wak, the Belgian Congo and Bolivia. 

Dr. Quimby and fellow staff mem- 
bers of the Board of Missions have ex- 
pressed the hope that each district will 
have such a rally, workshop or institute. 

“We stress this,” states Dr. Quimby, 
“first, because the ‘call’ is part of the 
overseas outreach program approved by 
the General Conference; and second, be- 


cause of new world conditions in which 
Christianity confronts such obstacles as 
resurgent ancient religions, atheistic 
communism and secularism in America 
and abroad.” 

A statement, signed by five top execu- 
tives of the Board of Missions, endors- 
ing the proposed district programs and 
urging use of Lands of Witness and De- 
cision has been sent to .conference and 
district missionary secretaries. 

Here is the model outline suggested by 
Dr. Quimby for an afternoon-evening 
district meeting: 

1. Period of preparation—registration, 
viewing exhibits, literature tables, maps, 
posters, etc. 

‘2. Period of worship (10-15 min- 
utes). Keynote message, “Call to Wit- 
ness and Decision” by leading minister 
(20-25 minutes). 

3. Period of explanation (20 minutes). 
Present the literature, introduce the 
study book and guide with a review, and 
explain the resources available. 

4. Period for group discussions (one 
hour). Plan groups for chairman and 
members of commissions on missions, 
church-school officers and teachers, con- 
ference Board of Missions officers, 
preachers, Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service members, lay leaders and 
men, and youth groups. 

5. Period of fellowship. Supper; fel- 
lowship with song, table decorations, 
exhibits; presentation of some special 
person (youth, visitor, traveler, etc.). 

6. Period of Visual Aids. Use a mo- 
tion picture (suggest Lands of Decision). 

7. Period of anticipation. Two-minute 
reports from group meetings, challenge 
from district missionary secretary (what 
he wants to have happen in the 
churches), and motivating message by a 
missionary or other qualified speaker. 


Open Urban Registration 


Registration for the Methodist Convo- 
cation on Urban Life in America, Feb. 
18-20 in Washington, D.C., will be 
thrown open to individuals Dec. 1, ac- 
cording to the Board of Missions. 

The deadline for registration by an- 
nual conference groups is Nov. 30. After 
this date, any unfilled quotas will be 
open to individual registration. Pastors 
and laymen wishing to attend may then 
register between Dec. 1 and Dec. 31. 
All registration will close Dec. 31. 

Registrations are to be sent to the Rev. 
Philip C. Edwards, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

The convocation is called by the 
Council of Bishops of The Methodist 
Church and is under the auspices of the 
Department of City Work of the Divi- 
sion of National Missions. 

Twelve hundred persons are expected. 
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Student Recognition - 1957 


Do your young folks know your church 


cares about them while they're away at college? 


by Jameson Jones 


Year by year, college students are 
growing in number. Enrollment facts 
for last September are not yet totaled, 
but statistics for the fall of 1956 in- 
dicated that some 443,584 students of 
Methodist Church membership or 
preference were studying in the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. 

What does Methodism do for this 
great group of students? Many answers 
come to mind. 

Methodism has its own colleges and 
universities, providing sound educa- 
tion. The Methodist Church provides 
scholarships and makes available a 
student loan fund. At state and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, Wes- 
ley Foundations carry Methodism’s 
witness to the campus. In a score of 
ways, the Methodist Student Move- 
ment seeks to transform campus life by 
the light of the mind of Christ. 

Methodism is at work, ministering 
to students. 

But all too often, Methodists over- 
look one opportunity that seems so 
simple, and yet is of great significance. 
Every Methodist church ought to 
provide for all the college and univer- 
sity students in its midst—recognition. 

And now is an excellent time! 

For a local church to recognize its 
students means primarily that it takes 
notice of them, pays special attention 
to them, declares the importance of 
their educational task, and honors them 
for their high calling as students. 

Recognition means something deep- 
er, too, and here is the church’s great 
responsibility. Recognition is a means 
of establishing identity; it is a means 
of providing a sense of security and 
belonging. Recognition is a direct and 
effective way of binding any person to 
a larger group, in this case, to the 
church itself. 

Recognizing students as a significant 
part of the church fellowship, despite 
miles that may separate for a time, is 
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not only part of the church’s duty to 
its students, but also is a means of edu- 
cating the-congregation concerning the 
meaning and mission of a Christian 
movement on a campus. 

For many years, The Methodist 
Church has set aside one Sunday as 
Student Recognition Day. Quite logi- 
cally, Student Recognition Day is ob- 
served when students come home from 
school for the Christmas holidays. This 
year, Student Recognition Day is Dec. 
29. 

A special service, suitable for use 
in the church’s morning worship hour, 
has been prepared for the 1957 Stu- 
dent Fecognition Day. Theme of the 
service is “For All Our Years.” Focus 
of the service is upon the college and 
university students who will be home 
for the holidays, and also upon high 
school seniors who now look forward 
to college years. 

Copies of that service are available 
to members of the church’s commit- 
tee on planning Student Recognition 
Day. Copies should be ordered from 
the annual conference Board of Edu- 
cation or, if necessary, from the De- 
partment of College and University 
Religious Life, Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The printed service includes several 
helpful suggestions for observance of 
the day. The secretary of student work 
of the local Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service probably can be of help in 
compiling a list of students to be 
recognized and in making any special 
arrangements for the day. 

Recognition—1957: a task for every 
church. The opportunity again is here, 
a special time to honor and encourage 
Methodism’s college and university 
students, to educate parents and con- 
gregations about campus Christian 
work, and to strengthen the ties bind- 
ing younger Christians to the Church 
of Jesus Christ. - 


Open Seminary Branch 


Classes have begun in the’ Kapit 
branch of the Methodist Theological 
School for Sarawak, Borneo. Borneo 
missionaries hail the opening as a big 
step forward in the work of the Meth- 
odist Church in Sarawak. 

The Methodist Theological School in 
Sibu has been in operation for several 
years, but it is for Chinese students. No 
provision is made to teach in Iban. In 
the school just opened most of the work 
is done in the Iban language. 

For years the missionary group and 
some of the Chinese leaders have been 
searching for ways to make the school 
in Sibu a training center for Iban as 
well as Chinese leaders and last year 
plans were being made to provide an 
Iban-speaking teacher for the Sibu 
school. These plans, however, failed to 
materialize. The Iban leaders in the 
church decided they would prefer to 
have their own ministerial training cen- 
ter with teachers who know the Iban 
language and way of life. 

There is now in the Kapit school a 
student body of seven Ibans, two of 
whom are former preacher-teachers of 


The Methodist Church. 


Build Seminary in Africa 


A new theological school in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, is scheduled for 
opening in 1959. 

It will provide theological training for 
Africans on a higher level than ever 
before in Rhodesia. The seminary is one 
of several projects in which English and 
American Methodists are co-operating. 
The school will be open to theological 
students of most denominations and will 
give special training to Europeans. 

Several buildings, including | staff 
houses, classroom buildings, student 
quarters and a hall seating 170 persons, 
are under construction. 


Add Three New Editions 


Three new editions of The Upper 
Room are scheduled for publication Jan. 
2 
The editions will be in Marathi, a 
language of India; Sinhalese, a language 
spoken in Ceylon; and English for the 
English-speaking people of Burma. 

With these new editions, The Upper 
Room will have a total of 37 editions in 
30 languages and a circulation of more 
than 3,000,000. It has the largest cir- 
culation of any devotional guide in the 
world. 

The new editions will be printed in 
the countries concerned, according to the 
Rev. J. Manning Potts, editor. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE EVANGELISM 


by Leslie J. Ross 


From Jan. 1 till Easter is the year’s best time 


Church attendance is one of the 
finest visible measures by which the 
success of a church is judged. When 
attendance is good, all seems to be well. 
Let attendance drop, and pastors and 
members alike begin looking for the 
cause of the decrease. 

Those outside the church judge it 
many times by its activity and by the 
loyalty of its members. Yet it is true 
that in the average church some 30 
per cent of its members will attend the 
Sunday morning service, and perhaps 
fewer than 10 per cent the Sunday 
evening service—if indeed there be 
one. 

We would dispose of a car that 
would hit on only two of its six cylin- 
ders, or on three of its eight. The car 
would run down hill, but not up hill. 
Yet we seem content to let the church 
go along on 30 per cent power. If we 
would judge the church in the same 
way—that church is really just coast- 


Mr. Ross is director of the Department of 
Church Attendance a in the 
Methodist Board of Evangelism. 
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to encourage church attendance. 


ing down hill. It takes more power 
to go up hill. The church that coasts 
today loses ground fast. 

Because of the great need for large 
and enthusiastic church attendance, 
the General Board of Evangelism, 
through its Departments of Church 
Attendance Evangelism and Evange- 
listic Literature, promotes church at- 
tendance evangelism each year from 
New Year's to Easter. 

The theme for 1958 is: “Let God 
Have His Way—at home; at church, 
at work. Attend the church of your 
faith.” 

This is the successor of a long line 
of themes bearing out the concern of 
the Board of Evangelism and Method- 
ist Christians for attendance in the 
churches. The emphasis started with 
“See You in Church Sunday.” The 
idea grew with such slogans as: “Give 
God a Chance,” “God Is Our 
Strength,” and “The Answer Is God.” 

“Let God Have His Way” will chal- 
lenge the church to do just that. In 
churches, in districts, in conferences; 


in counties, cities and even in whole 
states the appeal will be made. It will 
go out through The Methodist Church, 
through ministerial associations, and 
councils of churches. 

Church Attendance Evangelism of- 
fers one of the most acceptable pro- 
grams for interdenominational  co- 
operation. Evangelistic leaders of a 
state council of churches recently said 
that while there are differences in 
theology and doctrine and differences 
in practice, all churches are of one 
mind at the point of church attend- 
ance. They all want their people to be 
in the services of worship. 

But all are aware that mere church 
attendance alone is not enough. Per- 
sons must be led to “Let God Have His 
Way” in their homes. Here in the 
home, where parents and children 
shape and mold their lives, God’s pres- 
ence must be realized and lived. 

In the church itself, the members 
must endeavor to “Let God Have His 
Way.” One of the greatest needs today 
is a concern on the part of the Chris- 
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Evangelism is making the 
gospel known to those who 
do not know it, in the hope 
that they may be turned to 
God in faith, and making it 
more effectively known to 
those who already live with- 
in the Church, that their 
faith may grow in clarity and 
strength. 

—‘“Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Evangelism,” paper of 
the National Council of 
Churches, May, 1957. 


tian for persons who have not found 
Christ. Church Attendance Evange- 
lism not only desires to establish mem- 
bers in loyalty, but also is designed to 
stimulate those members to become so 
concerned about others that they will 
go forth to share their Christ wherever 
they meet people. 

It is recognized also that in addition 
to the practice of faith in the home and 
the church, if faith is really a part of all 
that man is and does, man must “Let 
God Have His Way” at work. 

Church Attendance Evangelism is a 
program to fill the churches and win 
new persons to Christ and his church. 
Of course this program can be at any 
time of the year, and churches may 
choose their own time. But thousands 
of churches have come to realize that 
for them the strategic time is from 


January to Easter. To be effective such 
a program should be projected for at 
least a three-month period, and from 
New Year's to Easter seems to be the 
best such period for most churches. 
What if your church could stimulate 
church attendance so there will be an 
increase from 30 on up to 40, to 50, to 
60 per cent, and stay on the increase? 
Wouldn't every phase of church life 
be affected? Would not stewardship 
improve, church-school attendance in- 
crease, and many new persons be at- 
tracted into the fellowship? This is 
entirely possible in your church. 
Join in the church attendance 
evangelism movement now. 
Let God Have His Way—at home! 
—at church! 
—at work! 
Attend the church of your faith. 


Materials for Church Attendance 


The success of a program depends on the effective use of 
materials especially designed for that program. This year the 
materials for the World-wide Church Attendance Move- 
ment have been developed around the theme, “Let God 
Have His Way.” 

The basic principles contained in these materials have 
been derived through the successful experience of thousands 
of churches during past years. 

Basic to the planning of the program is the Church 
Attendance Plan booklet, which provides the community 
and church with the basic concept of the movement and 
the details for its fulfillment. 

A Church Attendance Packet, containing the amounts 
of materials sufficient to promote the Church Attendance 
Movement in the local church, is heartily recommended. 
This packet, which makes these materials available at a cost 
of only 3¢ per member, contains the following items: 

(All items that are in the packet may be ordered separate- 
ly at the prices indicated.) 

Church Attendance Plan booklet, 10¢ each, 6 for 50¢ 

Instructions for Visitors, 5¢ each; 10 or more, 4¢ each 

Visitor's guidance folder, 2¢ each 

Friendly visitor's agreement cards, 100 for 50¢ 

Church attendance evangelism assignment envelopes, 100 
for 75¢; 12 for 10¢ 

Church attendance evangelism assignment cards, 100 for 
60¢ 

Church attendance graph, 15¢ each 

My church attendance record cards, 100 for 50¢ 

Door knob cards, 100 for $1. 

Church members’ loyalty cards, 100 for 50¢ 

One-column newspaper mats, 15¢ each 

Two-column newspaper mats, 25¢ each 

Window cards, 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢ 

Church Worship and Our Christian Faith, 100 for $2. 

How to Develop a Church, 100 for $1.50 


The latter two are mailing leaflets of an inspirational na- 
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..at Home 
at Church 
at Work 


et GOD HavE HIS WAY 
at Charch at Work 
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ture and are designed to be used in emphasizing the spiritual 
contributions that may result from church attendance. 

Among the large promotional items available are billboard 
posters lifting up the church attendance emblem in “Day- 
Glo.” The posters are 24-sheet (regular size) three-color, 
available at $12 each. For erecting on church lawns and 
other public places, there is a three-color canvas lawn sign 
at $5 each. This, too, emphasizes the emblem in “Day-Glo.” 

A set of three TV slides on the theme of the movement is 
available at $3 per set. 

A new feature in this year’s emphasis is a “Membership 
Renewal Service,” available at 100 for $2. This is a complete 
order of worship providing the opportunity for church mem- 
bers to rededicate themselves to the high and holy purpose 
of the Church. 

To be used with this order of service is the “Membership 
Renewal Covenant Card,” available at 100 for 50¢. This is 
a dedication covenant card designed for use in such a way 
that each member will renew his pledge to the spiritual life. 
One of these cards should be provided for each member of 
the congregation. 

For further information, write to Church Attendance 
Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


Church and Economic Life Week, Jan. 19-25 


by A. Dudley Ward 


For most people, in most places, at 
most times, the goals of economic life 
are the goals of life itself. So say 
economists and social scientists. 

Although the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion holds another view, it does not 
minimize the importance of economic 
activity. 

History, both sacred and secular, 
provides abundant witness that the 
greatest test of the moral fiber of men 
and nations comes from power over 
financial resources and power over peo- 
ple, and the two can hardly be sepa- 
rated. 

The churches of the United States 
and the National Council of Churches, 
through which they work co-operative- 
ly, have recognized the important and 
pervasive nature of economic life. They 
have designated for several years now 
the third week of January as “Eco- 
nomic Life Week.” In 1958 the dates 
are Jan. 19-25. 

The purpose of Economic Life 
Week is to bring before the members 
of the local churches the implications 
of the economic arrangements under 
which we live and the meaning of the 
Christian Gospel for economics. 


Some of the New Factors 

New factors are at work, making it 
all the more necessary for the Christian 
churches to devote not only one week 
but increasing amounts of time to the 
examination of what is involved. 

One factor is the size of the economic 
units that are at work in our society. 
Decisions which affect the lives of peo- 
ple today are made by small groups of 
people representing great aggregates of 
economic and personal productive 
power. 

The size of the units with which 
we deal is dramatically told in head- 
lines of our nation. It is now taken for 
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granted that many of the mammoth 
corporations can make stock or bond 
issues of at least a hundred million dol- 
lars. 

On the side of labor, we have at the 
present time the greatest combination 
of labor forces we have ever had. The 
AFL-CIO merger brought together 
about 16 million of America’s workers. 

In these two forces plus the com- 
bined power of agriculture we have 
evidence of economic power such as 
the world has not seen in aggregation 
before. 

And into all of this has come a 
government larger and more powerful 
than any government ever has been 
and which now affects the economic 
destiny of these great voluntary or- 
ganizations in a strategic way. 

It is this great combination of large 
units which could easily submerge the 
individual and his personal responsi- 
bility for his own economic destiny and 
decisions. At this point the church has 
a real responsibility to examine its own 
emphasis upon the sacredness of 
human personality and its worth be- 
fore God in the light of these new and 
startling developments. 

A second important factor is the 
pressure developing toward an in- 
creasing materialism and-the raising of 
economic gods which may replace the 
primary allegiance to our God. 

We have an expanding number of 
two-income families. Some women 
work because of the high cost of liv- 
ing. However, the more important rea- 
son why women in the United States 
are working is a desire for an increas- 


Mr. Ward is General Secretary of the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations. 
Previously he directed a series of studies 
in the relationship between the churches 
and economics under the National Council 
of Churches. He is author of the book, 
Goals of Economic Life. 


ingly high standard of living. The 
males of the nation aid and abet this 
because they, too, would rather have a 
21-inch color television, a new 275- or 
300-horse-power car, extra clothes, and 
all of the gadgets to fill modern ranch 
and tri-level homes. 

It is not that any one of these things 
is wrong in itself, but it is the accumu- 
lation of them which makes an impact 
upon the moral sensitivity of family 
life. 

And thus it goes. These illustrations 
are simply two of many which indicate 
how drastic the emphasis upon eco- 
nomic life is in this nation at the pres- 
ent time. 


Theme Is Responsibility 


The theme for Economic Like Week 
in 1958 is the responsibility of the 
person on his job to exemplify the 
teachings of Jesus, and the way in 
which the church can help him do this. 

This is known throughout Protes- 
tantism as the call to work, which has 
been fundamental in the Protestant 
tradition since its inception under 
Luther and Calvin. Both of these 
reformers saw that a person has his 
best opportunity to exemplify the 
reality of his faith in Jesus Christ 
by the way in which he does his 
work. And this includes the human 
relations he creates while doing his 
work, the service he renders to his com- 
munity through his business activity, 
and the proving of his moral integrity 
by the standards which he uses in 
keeping his contracts. 

This doctrine of Christian vocation 
has had a tremendous stimulus during 
these past few years when we have 
come to realize that laymen can convey 
to other laymen the intensity and 
reality of the Christian message on 
the job better than in any other way. 
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This whole emphasis was de- 
scribed aptly by the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954. The Assembly said 
in effect that the great victories of the 
faith in the present and future era will 
be won in all of the places where men 
and women ply their daily tasks. This 
is the theme which will be carried in 
1958 into all the local churches of the 
United States during Economic Life 
Week. 


What Can a Local Church Do? 


e The pastor can preach on the Sun- 
day of this week on the Social Creed 
and its relationship to the theme of 
1958, “The Christian Vocation,” and 
the help which the church can be to 
the person making his on-the-job de- 
cisions. 

e The church, through its commission 
on Christian social relations and other 
organizations, can circulate documents 
throughout the church. Recommended 
are the Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church, reports from the Evanston 
Assembly and the Buffalo Conference 
on the Christian and His Daily Work, 
and The Modern Samaritan. 

e The church can organize discussion 
groups on the meaning of this year’s 
theme as applied to one’s daily work. 
For example, a special session could 
be held on the meaning of Christian 
vocation, its history, present expres- 
sion, and the actual principles involved 
when a person attempts to apply this 
doctrine to his own particular job. 

e The church might sponsor a special 
event for various types of occupations 
such as plant workers, postmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers and communication 
workers. The congregation is informed 
of what is implied in the job under 
discussion and an attempt is made to 
show how the decisions facing the 
workers in this particular job are re- 
lated to Christian principles. 

e A church during this week might 
have a training session on the way in 
which a vocation is chosen, the Chris- 
tian meaning of work, and the ways 
in which one’s Christian profession 
can be given best expression through 
a particular occupation. 

It might offer young people an op- 
portunity to obtain from representa- 
tives of different jobs and professions 
answers to such questions as: What 
is involved in the particular job? How 
does it serve the Christian ideals and 


aims? What hazards are faced in con- 
nection with the job and how can they 
best be met? What are the require- 
ments for training? Where can this 
training be obtained? 
e The church might culminate Eco- 
nomic Life Week in a family life 
experience in which the total family 
will be brought together to discuss the 
meaning of materialism and the neces- 
sity to see the pressures toward it in 
relationship to the Christian faith. 
This could be a kind of “university of 
life” program in which all the families 
meet together for dinner and have 
devotional exercises. 

It might break down into various 
groups to deal with particular voca- 


What a 
Local Church 
Can Do 


tions, the discussion of economic life 
today, the use of the family council 
in handling economic decisions within 
the family, the meaning of the Chris- 
tian gospel for the use of money, and 
other such topics. 

Then the entire group could assem- 
ble again for a service of dedication to 
the application of Christian principles 
to the life of the family and its eco- 
nomic involvement. 


Help for the Local Church 


One of the important things that is 
available to the local churches is the 
result of the studies which have been 
carried on by the World Council of 
Churches, and by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in co-operation with 
the Canadian Council of Churches. 
There are many other publications. 

In order to get these materials, write 
to the World Council of Churches, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 
and the National Council of Churches, 
Department of Church and Economic 
Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

In Methodist circles the sources of 
information are the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., and the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations, 


PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


In respect to Economic Life Week, 
the most important document for the 
Methodist Christian is the Social 
Creed of our church. In this creed we 
have the long-standing judgment of 
General Conferences on economic and 
related matters. 

In the Social Creed adopted by the 
General Conference of 1956 there is 
a new section dealing with Christian 
vocation. It says in part: “We believe 
that every adult should be engaged, 
so far as possible, in some vocation 
productive of common good. Every 
such vocation should be viewed as a 
Christian calling, and our daily work 
as a sphere of service to God for the 
advancement of his Kingdom.” 

In addition to Christian vocation, 
the setting within which the Method- 
ist Christian carries on his daily work 
is given. The creed, for example, deals 
with the need for evaluating our eco- 
nomic situation by Christian princi- 
ples. It brings home to the reader the 
need to provide for the indigents of 
our nation, to provide for the aged 
through a sound pension system, and 
to give protection against unemploy- 
ment and industrial accidents. 

The creed also sets the national eco- 
nomic life in an international con- 
text, recognizing full well that a per- 
son today is becoming, if not already, 
a citizen of the world. Therefore each 
individual worker has assumed an in- 
creasing responsibility, because he is a 
worker, for the way in which his na- 
tion relates itself to the other nations. 

There is a helpful little volume 
called The Modern Samaritan pub- 
lished by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, which gives fresh 
and vigorous insight into the biblical 
and theological foundations for our 
economic involvement. It devotes a 
chapter to the economic scene today. 

It also has a chapter on the tech- 
niques which have been tried and 
tested by the individual Christian and 
his church for influencing the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 

It is apparent that economics will 
affect every aspect of the church’s life, 
particularly as this is expressed in 
the daily experience of its members, 
both on the job and in the family. 
It is highly important, therefore, that 
the churches of Methodism give in- 
creasing attention to this aspect of life 
which is so important a part in our 
entire experience today. 
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In the filmstrip, ‘“‘Over the Wall,’’ Jess 
Thompson talks with his lawyer about 
making his own will a Christian will by 
3 remembering the church. You can do that. 


by J. Homer Magee 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


What can you do to get people to re- 
member their church in their wills? 

It is common knowledge that thou- 
sands of men and women have ex- 
tended their stewardship years beyond 
their own lives by leaving money for 
missions or other Christian work. 

It is just as common an assumption 
that thousands more might have done 
the same—if they had thought about 
it. 

But what can you do? Should you 
solicit bequests the way you would 
pledges for the church budget? Can 
you ask people what they have in- 
cluded in their wills? 

The answer to these questions is 
“no.” But there are other things that 
you can do. Our Methodist Church is 
developing a program that, while being 
always in good taste, will keep before 
Methodist people the opportunities that 
are theirs for advancing the work of the 
church through a Christian will. 

The heart of the program is a con- 
cerned group in the local church. 


Groups Are Now at Work 


Several thousand churches have set 
up committees to inform their mem- 
bers about wills. We are going to tell 
you something about what they are 
doing—but first let’s look at the over- 
all program. 

The General Conference of 1940 
took note of the need to help our peo- 
ple and our churches in this field. 
Eight years later General Conference 
asked the Council on World Service 
and Finance to set up a Committee on 
Wills, Bequests and Gifts. That com- 
mittee was directed to encourage be- 
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in the Methodist 


quests and gifts for World Service and 
the agencies supported through World 
Service. 

From the beginning, the program 
of the committee has been one of edu- 
cation and cultivation. It is not a cam- 
paign for current funds and so it is not 
in competition with churches or 
church-related institutions. Quite the 
opposite—it is intended to be a means 
of strengthening the world-wide Meth- 
odist Church through stewardship. 

The committee has outlined the 
kind of approach to individual Meth- 
odists that will start them thinking 
about the place of their church in their 
wills. In support of this it has produced 
literature and a filmstrip. It has noted 
other things that need to be done, such 
as seeing that lawyers Cwho usually 
are asked for advice on wills) have in- 
formation about the names and needs 
of Methodist agencies. 

The cultivation of bequests is not a 
a “headquarters” program. It is a plan 
that can take effect only as it reaches 
into every Methodist congregation. 
The role of the committee is to give 
guidance and resources to any group of 
Methodists ready to do something in 
their town. (For help, write to the au- 
thor in care of the Council on World 
Service and Finance, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.) 


When One Man Heard 


In the past two years the Wills Em- 
phasis Program has been presented to 
a number of annual conferences at the 
request of their bishops. In one confer- 
ence this is what happened: 

About five weeks after conference 


Wills Program 


one of the men who had presented the 
program got a phone call from a lay 
member of the conference. He said he 
had gone home and talked to his wife 
about it. 

“We considered each member of 
our immediate family,” he said, “to see 
if leaving our estate to them would be 
helpful. Then we took the near rela- 
tives. As all were doing nicely, we 
could see no good in leaving our estate 
to them. My wife and I then decided 
to leave our estate to the church. A 
small portion is to go to the local 
church that befriended us a number 
of years ago, and the balance of our 
farm is to go to the Board of Missions 
for indigenous training. I am deeply 
concerned,” he said, “about training a 
native to minister to his own people.” 

This same story is being repeated in 
every conference of Methodism where 
the “Remember the Church in Your 
Will” emphasis is made. When people 
hear the challenge of continuing Chris- 
tian stewardship through a Christian 
will, they respond. 

Even before the District Superin- 
tendent’s Conference in Chicago early 
in 1957, our superintendents were en- 
couraging their churches to set com- 
mittees to work on this activity. The 
Rev. Kenneth H. Sausaman, in the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, is strong- 
ly emphasizing the important work of 
the wills and legacies committee in 
each local church. The Rev. Paul G. 
Hayes, superintendent in Minnesota 
Conference, proposes three things to 
the quarterly conference: 

e That their committee on nomina- 
tions set up a committee on wills. 











e That the name of the chairman be 
sent to J. Homer Magee in Chicago. 
e That they begin their work early, 
including the study and use of the 
filmstrip Over the Wall. 

The Rev. M. J. Wilcox, district su- 
perintendent in Montana Conference, 
goes one step farther. He makes it a 
point to get a wills and legacies com- 
mittee chairman elected in each of his 
quarterly conferences. This kind of in- 
tent and enthusiasm is growing 
throughout Methodism. 











Conference Directors Help 

Another group has come to the fore- 
front to give the Wills Emphasis Pro- 
gram a boost. In many areas there are 
conference directors of stewardship 
and finance. Where these have been 
established, the men work hand-in- 
hand with those who are leading in the 
wills emphasis work. 

The Rev. Edward W. Foote, who 
holds this position in Minnesota, is co- 
operating with Fran Faber, Minnesota 
Conference Lay Leader, in having a 
wills presentation made in each of its 
187 charatered Methodist Men’s Clubs 
during 1957-58. This is to be immedi- 
ately followed with active work in 
organizing and activating a_ local 
church wills and legacies committee. 

Dr. Foote has shown the colored 
sound filmstrip, Over the Wall, in 
churches throughout the conference 
with excellent results. He states also 
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Filmstrip shows how a local committee on 
wills and legacies presents the matter of 
wills to a group of church members. Your 
committee can do that. 
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that he has taken this filmstrip into the 
home when helping a family decide 
what to do with their estate in the 
event of death. 

Dr. Foote states, “The known in- 
clusions of the church in wills written 
in the Minnesota Conference total 
$55,000 for the first nine months in 
1957. There will no doubt be a num- 
ber of others before the end of the 
year and of course there are many that 
are never revealed until the will is 
read.” 

And this story is being repeated in 
conference after conference through- 
out the nation. 


How Pastors React? 


What about our pastors? 

The reactions have varied from en- 
thusiasm to “What? Another program?” 
All seem to agree that if their church 
members and friends would “remem: 
ber the church in their will,” much 
more could be done in the way of capi- 
tal expansion to provide greater facili- 
ties for their churches. 

Some have suggested that where a 
family does not have a single dominant 
interest, they could leave money to a 
conference institution or project, or to 
World Service. If left to World Serv- 
ice without designation, the amount of 
money involved would be put into a 
permanent fund and each year the in- 
come would be divided among the vari- 
ous boards and agencies of the church 
to use it as situations demand. A gift 
voucher would be sent to the local 
church in the name of the individual 
making the will so proper credit would 
be given. 

Some pastors are fearful of talking 
to parishioners about wills because it is 
such a personal matter. Others talk 
boldly to them in a spirit of helpful- 
ness and encourage the making of a 
Christian will in order to fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities of a true Christian stew- 
ard. “Why shouldn't I be bold?” asked 
one pastor. “Isn't a person happier 
when he knows everything is in order 
and that his interests will be continued 
even though he may not be present?” 

The Rev. James Steen, Sr., of Kirk- 
wood Church in Delaware, put this 
item in his church bulletin: “Persons 
who are competent throughout their 
lives of earning and accumulating 
property, would appear to be capable 
of saying how and by whom they want 
their property distributed when they 





die. The law grants to them this privi- 
lege which is available only through 
the making of a will.” ; 

And what about the laymen—the 
men and women who serve as chair- 
men of the wills and legacies commit- 
tees? 

Now with materials available for 
organizing and activating the local 
church wills and legacies committee, 
interest is increasing. L. §S. Austin, 
chairman of the wills and legacies 
committee of Travis Park Church, 
San Antonio, Tex., has inaugurated an 
active program. Harold Thornton of 
Paseo Church, Kansas City, Mo., re- 
ports excellent reception of the Over 
the Wall presentation to members of 
the church. 

Robert Crerar, president of Method- 
ist Men of Trinity Church, Seattle, 
Wash., said the Over the Wall pres- 
entation was the finest ever made on 
Christian wills, and it was well re- 
ceived by their group. 


More Committees on the Job 

With the availability of more ma- 
terials to help a local wills and legacies 
committee, educational progress has 
been speeded up. 

In 1956 there were only a few hun- 
dred known chairmen of local church 
wills and legacies committees. This 
year the list numbers over 2,000; and 
it grows every day. Back in 1955 and 
56, most of the inquiries through the 
office in Chicago were about materials 
for organizing a committee and setting 
up a program. More of the letters this 
year have asked for packets of material 
to get the program under way in the 
churches. 

Perhaps the total effectiveness of the 
Methodist Wills Emphasis Program 
can never be known accurately. If 
there were some way which could be 
devised to measure the wills, bequests 
and gifts to The Methodist Church 
ranging all the way from the local 
church to the world-wide service 
boards and agencies, the figures might 
be favorably amazing. 

Some day—and maybe in the not 





too distant future—each Methodist 
will consider it his solemn duty and 
responsibility to remember the church 
in his will. When this day comes, there 
will be more resources entering into 
the building of the Kingdom of God 


throughout the world. 
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Training leaders is a key point 
in the Local Church Emphasis. 
Here’s how one church did it. 


Early in 1956 the members of the 
commission on education of First 
Church, Ionia, Mich., became con- 
cerned about the shortage of church- 
school teachers. A committee on lead- 
ership education was appointed to 
study the problem and to propose solu- 
tions. 

The committee went to work im- 
mediately. They made a list of the jobs 
for which workers were needed and 
were amazed when they discovered 
that 27 new persons should be recruited 
to provide regular and associate teach- 
ers for each class. They prepared brief 
descriptions of each job and made a list 
of qualifications workers should have 
for each position. 

The committee then faced the prob- 


Dr. Cunningham is director of the Depart- 
ment of adership Education in the 
Methodist Board of Education. 
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it happened 


im IONIA 


by M. Earl Cunningham 


lem of how to recruit the workers they 
needed. Where would they find them? 
How would they get them to agree to 
serve and to prepare adequately for 
their tasks? These questions were care- 
fully considered first by the leadership 
education committee, then by the en- 
tire commission on education. As a re- 
sult the following plans were de- 
veloped. 

A survey was made of the interests 
and abilities of the members of the 
church by preparing and distributing 
a service inventory and dedication 
card. The information on these cards 
served as a guide for preparing a list 
of the best prospective workers for each 
position. 

The committee discussed various 
plans for enlisting and training these 
prospective workers. They concluded 
that the best procedure would be to 
set up training classes and invite these 
persons to attend. This plan would 
provide opportunities to observe their 


work and then to place them in teach- 
ing positions when they were ready for 
them. 


Offer Two Training Classes 

Two courses were arranged for all 
prospective workers. The minister was 
asked to teach a Bible course on 
Thursday evenings and a course on 
methods of teaching was scheduled for 
the Sunday-school hour. 

For workers with youths an addi- 
tional class was provided. An experi- 
enced instructor was found to lead a 
laboratory class for intermediate work- 
ers. Eight persons, including the pres- 
ent teachers and several prospective 
workers, attended this class. 

The training program for prospec- 
tive workers with children was some- 
what different. While it was possible 
to select them carefully and challenge 
them to serve, there was not time to 
provide a full program of pre-service 
training. So many workers were 
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needed for the vacation church school 
that new persons were recruited to 
serve as helpers to experienced work- 
ers. The superintendent of each de- 
partment planned the teaching pro- 
eram with these new workers and 
cuided their teaching during the ses- 
sions of the vacation church school. 

Eight primary and junior teachers 
were sent to the conference laboratory 
school at Albion College. 

A complete staff of new teachers 
had to be recruited and trained for the 
kindergarten department. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
conference executive secretary, an 
experienced kindergarten teacher was 
invited to help these new workers get 
started. 

Che development of these plans for 
recruiting and training workers with 
children and young people revealed the 
leadership education potential in the 
program of Christian education of 
adults. A new class for the young 
adults was organized to strengthen this 
program. Closer home-church co-op 
eration emerged from the visits of 
teachers in the homes of their pupils. 


On-going Training Program 


Other features of the leadership edu- 


cation program include: 


e Regular workers’ conferences for the 
inspiration and training of all ofhcers 


and teachers in the church school. 
These conferences are made more in- 
teresting by planning programs on 
topics suggested by officers and 
teachers. 

e Regular department staff meetings 
attended by teachers, associate and sub- 
stitute teachers. At these meetings the 
teaching program is evaluated and the 
next unit of study is planned. 

e A guided program of reading for 
new workers, including the use of ap 
propriate audio-visual resources. This 
plan has resulted in an increased use 
of the library and of appropriate audio- 
visuals by all church-school workers. 
e Fuller use of the district leadership 
school. Each worker is encouraged to 
take a course of most value to him. 

e Annual service of recognition and 
consecration for all officers and teach- 
ers in the church school. The minister 
makes this an important and integral 
part of a Sunday morning worship 
service. 

The minister of First Church, the 
Rev. Heath T. Goodwin, stated recent- 
ly that the program of leadership edu- 
cation is never finished, but has to be 
carried forward continuously. He 
pointed to the fact that teachers are 
asked to serve only one year at a time, 
and that each fall several must be 
replaced. Other workers move away. 
In fact, the church-school superintend- 
ent was transferred to another city a 


few months ago and a new one had to 
be recruited and trained. 

As a part of his training, the new 
superintendent was sent to the con- 
ference laboratory school at Albion in 
July. These are but a few of the illus- 
trations Mr. Goodwin gave of the 
need for a continuous program of re- 
cruiting and training workers. 

This brief account of the program 
of recruiting and training the leaders 
at the church in Ionia is given not as 
an example of a perfect or an ideal 
program. The minister and the people 
in lonia are the first to admit that there 
are many weak spots. Yet, the program 
of leadership education which they 
have carried on has revitalized the life 
of the church. As one reads this ac- 
count, he will surely realize that what 
happened in Ionia can happen in any 
church. 

A more complete story will be 
found in a new motion picture, It hap- 
pened in lonia, which is available 
through the Methodist Publishing 
House. (Rental, $6; ‘sale, $150). The 
use of this motion picture should help 
a commission on education in develop- 
ing an adequate program for the con- 
tinuous discovery, enlistment, and 
training of the workers. 

Such a program of leadership edu- 
cation is the foundation of worthy edu- 
cation in the Christian faith. 
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Commission on Missions 


All group-graded Methodist church- 
school curriculum materials published 
by the Methodist Publishing House will 
carry the annual missionary emphasis 
during January, 1958. 

The units of study and the program 
suggestions will be built around the two 
1957-58 interdenominational mission 
study themes, “Japan” and “Christ, the 
Church and Race.” There will be sup- 
porting features dealing with the “Lands 
of Decision,” the church-wide Method- 
ist study theme for 1957-58. 

The church school is the responsibility 
of the commission on education, but in 
almost every case that commission will 
welcome assistance from the commission 
on missions in making the January mis- 
sionary emphasis a significant event for 
the entire church. Here are some things 
that might be done: 

e The two commissions might work to- 
gether on a display table that would at- 
tract the attention of the entire church. 
e Church-school teachers and counselors 
might welcome help from members of the 
commission on missions in dealing with 
the units of study for which they are 
responsible. 

e The commission on missions might 
help the commission on education obtain 
outside resource persons to meet the 
particular groups in the church school— 
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adult classes, Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, groups of children, etc., and to 
address certain departments in the 
church school. 

e By agreement between the two com- 
missions, adult church-school classes 
might be encouraged to purchase and 
study the book, Lands of Witness and 
Decision, as an elective unit. (50¢ a 
copy from Study Book, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y.) The commission on 
missions might be asked to supply a good 
teacher. 

e The commission on missions might 
help the church-school teachers and the 
commission on education obtain addi- 
tional literature and audio-visual re- 
sources for use in the various classes. 


Week of Dedication 

The Week of Dedication will be ob- 
served Feb. 16-23, 1958. The responsi- 
bility for planning this observance falls 
on the commission on missions. 

The dates include Ash Wednesday, 
Feb. 19; the World Day of Prayer, Feb. 
21; and the Day of Dedication, Feb. 23. 
This is a time set apart for soul-searching, 
for prayer, and for renewed dedication 
on the part of the entire membership of 
the church. 

The December meeting of the com- 
mission on missions is a good time to look 
forward to the Week of Dedication and 
to ask certain members of the commis- 


sion to do preliminary planning. The fol- 
lowing are some items to consider: 
e What has your church done the past 
two years, if anything? 
e What kinds of experiences and pro- 
grams would lead the members of your 
church to a deepened sense of Christian 
responsibility? 
e How can the commission on missions 
provide an opportunity for that kind of 
experience to take place? Discuss this 
with your pastor. 
e What materials and other resources 
will be available? (See page 35 of this 
issue of THe Metuopist Story.) 
e How can the dedicatory offering be 
made a true expression of dedication for 
all who participate? 

Begin planning now for a great ex- 
perience in February. 


We Need Your Help, Too 
The Methodist Board of Missions, 


your general agency for expanding the 
influence of the church in frontier situa- 
tions, operates a tremendously varied en- 
terprise. 

An important part of this enterprise 
is to help you understand and interpret 
it to your colleagues and friends. 

Sometimes you write to us who work 
in the offices of the board for help. We 
want to help you. We will be able to 
help you more directly if, when you 
write to us, you will not only give us 
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your name and address, but also the 
name of your church, district and annual 
conference. This is especially true if you 
are the chairman of your commission on 
missions. 

When you write to us, please end your 
letter in this fashion: 

Mr. John Doe, 243 Maple St., Marion, 
Ind., High Street Methodist Church, 
Wabash District, North Indiana Confer- 
ence. 

Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
> Fee 


Commission on Education 


Is each member of the church school 
growing in his concern to be more Chris- 
tian? Are teachers better trained to carry 
their responsibilities? Are many persons 
under the load, rather than the “faithful 
few”? 

Are attitudes changing because chil- 
dren, youth, and adults are being faced 
with life problems and are being helped 
to find Christian solutions? Is there new 
life among the church members because 
the church school has stimulated individ- 
uals and groups to do some self-study as 
part of the quadrennial Emphasis on the 
Local Church? 

These are some of the questions that 
need to be answered in the meeting of 
the commission on education. As the last 
month of the fall quarter approaches, it 
is time to evaluate what has been done, 
check up on plans for December, and 
look at the next quarter. 


Evaluation to Date 

The Self Study Guide Toward a More 
Effective Church and the study guides 
prepared for the adults and for the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship need to be con- 
sidered in the evaluation period. 

Some of the special committees may 
have reports as will the general and age- 
group superintendents. There may be 
some old business outstanding. 


Planning for December 
Because the Christmas season has be- 
come so highly commercialized, lesson 
writers for church schools have attempted 
through the years to provide teachers and 
parents with resources that would enable 
them to provide the kind of experiences 
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for children that are in the true spirit of 
Christmas. 

The lesson materials for December 
from the nursery through the junior de- 
partment are full of suggestions for ac- 
tivities at home as well as at church, that 
will help the child to sense the real spirit 
of Christmas. 

Parents and teachers need to meet to 
consider such topics as “Christmas cus- 
toms that are worthy of becoming family 
traditions” and “What gift books of a 
religious nature are recommended for use 
with kindergarten children?” 

The real idea of Christmas can be 
conveyed to children only as it lives in 
the hearts of parents and teachers as they 
plan for truly Christian experiences with 
boys and girls. 

See the announcement on page 2 
which tells of the special worship service 
for use by the family. Make a copy avail- 
able to each family in the church. 


Giving at Christmas 

How easy it is to accept any project 
that is suggested by a member of the 
class. Many proposed charities are truly 
worthy ones, but our emotions get us in- 
volved in some that should be done 
through social agencies in our commu- 
nity, or which are already adequately 
cared for by other groups. 

Long before Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas a plan should have been instigated to 
clear all plans so that the most help is 
given to givers as well as receivers. 

Has the commission on education a 
plan for listing all projects which are 
being assumed by the various classes 
and departments and serving as a clear- 
inghouse for new projects? If this has 
not been done, start working at it for the 
year ahead. 

World Service and the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief are two 
very important channels for individual, 
church, and church-school giving. Plans 
need to be made for the observance each 
month of World Service Sunday, with 
appropriate service and the offering. 

Food, medicine, warm clothing, and 
vitamins are still greatly needed in Korea, 
India, and Pakistan. Send contributions 
through your Conference treasurer to the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. 


Watch Night Service 
See page 3 for suggestions for the 
watch night service in observance of the 
sixteenth birthday of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. 


Looking Ahead 


The mission study plans for January 
need to be considered carefully, with each 
age group reporting on its plans. Excel- 
lent materials are available through the 


regular lessons. Additional missions study 
resources are mentioned in “Just Out” 
on page 2. 

Plans for the Lenten season should be 
under way. This will include a plan for 
evangelism within the church school, 
special study groups, arrangements for the 
church membership classes, and plans for 
adequate Easter observances. 

Have you planned a meeting of the 
worker’s conference during the quarter? 
Watch the Church School for suggestions 
and get ready through whatever commit- 
tees seem necessary. 


The Effective Church School 


“The Effective Church School” is the 
theme of the December issue of the 
Charch School magazine. 

Included in the contents are helps for 
the circuit pastor, a candlelight carol serv- 
ice, suggestions for the meeting of the 
commission on education, and _ several 
other articles and features on developing 
an effective church school. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Several items of major importance 
should be considered by the commission 
on membership and evangelism at its 
December meeting. It would be well to 
plan the meeting so that the various com- 
mittees might have an opportunity to 
plan for the responsibilities delegated to 
them. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Make a final check on any Christmas 
program or service that is under way 
and plan to carry it out through the final 
stages. The business of keeping the spirit 
of the living Christ in Christmas is a big 
job and demands our best attention. (See 
the November issue of THe Metnopist 
Story for suggestions.) 

2. The World-wide Church Attendance 
Movement from January to Easter will 
have a new and challenging theme, “Let 
God Have His Way.” Reference to the 
new church attendance evangelism ma- 
terials will be found on page 6. Orders 
for material should be sent in immedi- 
ately. 

This program is the responsibility of 
the commission’s committee on church 
attendance with help from its committee 
on spiritual life, witness and service. At- 
tention should be given to the new Mem- 
bership Renewal Service and the Mem- 
bership Renewal Card. 

This card is based on the actual vows 
of membership from the ritual. It is not 
suggested that this be used along with 
the Church Member’s Loyalty Covenant, 
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but that these two committees should 
determine which approach should be 
used. The Loyalty Covenant Cards are a 
part of the regular packet, but the Mem- 
bership Renewal material will have to be 
ordered separately. 


Week of Evangelism 


3. The commission as a whole will want 
to give full attention to planning for the 
nation-wide Week of Evangelism. The 
committee on prospects and cultivation 
will want to plan for the religious survey 
while the committee on visitation and 
assimilation will start planning for the 
visitation evangelism that should be a 
part of the program in every church. 

A new Guidebook for Visitation Evan- 
gelism on the theme, “Tell America 
About Christ,” has just been printed by 
Tidings for the Council of Evangelism. 

The suggested schedule as outlined in 
this book is: Religious Survey, Jan. 26- 
31; Retreats for Official Board, Feb. 9- 
15; Ten Great Days of Prayer, Feb. 21 to 
Mar. 2; One Great Day of Witnessing, 
Mar. 2; and Nation-wide Week of Evan- 
gelism, Mar. 2-9. 

As the schedule indicates, there is 
something for every committee to do. It 
is altogether possible that The Methodist 
Church might win 500,000 persons for 
Christ and the church in this one week if 
every local Methodist church will take an 
active part in the program to “Tell 
America About Christ.” 


Membership Records 

4. The committee on membership rolls 
and records should check with the pastor 
to see that the membership records are up 
to date for the conference year. The com- 
mittee should report to the January meet- 
ing on the changes in membership to 
show the gains or losses since the begin- 
ning of the conference year, and the 
commission should refer the report to the 
official board. 

5. Remember that Dec. 18 is the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Wes- 
ley. A Charles Wesley Hymn Service on 
Sunday night, Dec. 15, and on Wednes- 
day night, Dec. 18, will not only be ap- 
propriate, but should be spiritually help- 
ful as a part of the Christmas season. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (1956 
Discipline {|276) deals with the fields 
of temperance, world peace, and social 
and economic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 
fields. 
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Committee on World Peace 


Any significant human interest is too 
big to put under one simple heading. 
When an idea like “peace” is examined, 
at once several major aspects loom up. 
Failure to see this clearly ends in merely 
sentimentalizing the matter. 

Thus, when a certain discussion lead- 
er announced, “Let’s talk about peace,” 
many random ideas were suggested. The 
group concluded that certainly peace was 
what they all wanted. And so they 
rested the whole matter. 

One way to point up some of the sides 
of “peace” is to list the topic headings 
from the newly designed order form for 
Board of World Peace materials. The 
six major areas of interest are: 

e The Church and World Peace 

e Christian Citizenship in Peace Action 
e United Nations 

e World Economic Development 

e Disarmament 

e Youth and Military Service 

Has your committee in discussion and 
planning neglected any of these impor- 
tant phases? Do projects and activities 
across the year cover all of them? Or 
does your planning need to be propped 
up on the leaning sides? 


Holidays Offer Opportunities 


Invariably the Christmas accent on 
peace and good will heralds the coming 
of the Prince of Peace. The fourth Sun- 
day World Service leaflet for December 
features the work of the Board of World 
Peace. What peace emphasis should 
your committee promote in the Advent 
and Christmas programing of your 
church? 

How about inviting exchange students 
or nationals to be holiday guests in your 
home? Colleges will close, dormitories 
will be empty, and many college dining 
rooms will suspend service. This is one 
of the loneliest times of the college year 
for students from foreign lands. 


Study Groups 


The winter weeks ushering in 1958 
are good times for study groups. It is not 
too late for your committee to make prep- 
aration. Among leaders for discussions 
or forums might be travelers who have re- 
turned from abroad, visitors to the 
United Nations, exchange professors, 
nationals of other countries, authors, book 
reviewers, and commentators. 

Helpful texts are available in several 
peace study areas. One of the most-used 
volumes this winter will be Man’s New 
Hope, a religious approach to foreign 
aid, by Justin Wroe Nixon. 50¢ a copy. 

Since Congress reconvenes in January, 
this study should congeal into clear view- 
points on major issues expressed to Capi- 
tol Hill. Register Christian Opinion, the 
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United States Congressional directory, 
will help members know to whom their 
letters should be directed. 10¢ a copy, 15 
for $1. 

A recent Gallup Poll asked: “Should 
churches speak out on social and _politi- 
cal questions?” It revealed that consider- 
ably more persons in the United States 
than in Britain believe that churchmen 
should express their views on such mat- 
ters. The poll showed that 47 per cent 
of those queried in the U.S. hold that 
church members should express their 
views and that 44 per cent think they 
should not; the balance were undecided. 
In Britain only 36 per cent of those 
polled believe that churches should deal 


with such views and interests. 


Atomic Tests and Disarmament 


The Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches released a state- 
ment, Atomic Tests and Disarmament, 
following the New Haven meeting. The 
statement lifts out the Christian aspect 
of a major problem before the United 
Nations. 

Too often the World Council is 
thought of in terms of weighty doctrinal 
statements or as an agency known best 
to the clergy. In this pamphlet the 
World Council addresses itself to a 
knotty practical problem which con- 
fronts everyone. 10¢ a copy. 

Two brief basic helps in studying 
radio-active fallout are the booklets, 
Summary Analyses of Hearings: The Na- 
ture of Active Radio Fallout and Its 
Effects on Man by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy (available through 
the Government Printing Office), and 
Questions and Answers About Nuclear 
Tests from condensed statements by the 
Friends Committee. 10¢ a copy for each 
booklet. 

For those who wish to delve more 
deeply into the topic, there are two sub- 
stantial books in this field: Radiation— 
What It Is and How It Affects You by 
Schubert and Lapp ($3.95), and Atoms 
and People by Ralph E. Lapp. Available 
through bookstores. 

All literature mentioned in this article 
may be ordered from the Board of World 
Peace at the following address unless 
otherwise noted. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Committee on Temperance 


There is still time to order materials 
for the Commitment Day observance Dec. 
1. (See November issue of THe Metn- 
opist Story for full details.) 

Write air mail for the Commitment 
Day packet. It includes sample materials, 
poster and order card. A brochure for 
planning and follow-up is also included. 

Your committee should act now in 
order that materials will reach your 
church in time for Commitment Day. 


Commitment Day Follow-Up 

Two projects can provide a simple yet 
effective follow-up to your Commitment 
Day observance. 

December is the month for the annual 
“Christmas for Christ” emphasis. A new 
and attractive seal has been prepared for 
use by individuals and local church 
groups. A_ special brochure on_ the 
“Christmas for Christ” theme is also 
available for distribution. 

Order your free sample copy and 
folder on the new seal. (A picture of the 
stamp appeared in the November Metu- 
opist Story.) 

Every church can take advantage of 
the new Facts of the Month plan to 
follow up Commitment Day. The plan 
makes new leaflets available for the 
church literature rack each month. 

The December leaflet is on the “Christ- 
mas for Christ” emphasis. Both projects 
can be launched at once. The cost of 100 
leaflets each month for a year is $18. 
Write for a free brochure and order 
blank. 

Refer to your Planning for Commit- 
ment Day brochure for additional follow- 
up suggestions. It is a part of the Com- 
mitment Day packet. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington, D.C. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Many Methodist hospitals and homes 
throughout the country receive a great 
deal of tangible help from the local 
church, either through gifts, service or 
monetary contributions. As the Christ- 
mas season approaches it is well to take 
stock of how effective your church has 
been in doing something worthwhile for 
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the particular Methodist hospital or 
home in your conference. 

There are many instances or projects 
that might be cited, showing how church 
members have helped their hospitals and 
homes. One such example is the annual 
“Work Day Offering” given by mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Conference to 
Epworth Children’s Home in Columbia. 


Work Day Offering 

Each year, usually in the fall, every 
church member, through his local church, 
is asked to work one day for Epworth. 
Whatever wage or compensation the 
member receives on that day for his work 
is given in a special envelop to the home. 

Some persons prefer to give a day’s 
salary to this cause; others choose a spe- 
cific day off (probably a Saturday) and 
engage in some special employment to 
earn a gift for Epworth. 

On the Sunday designated as “Work 
Day Offering Sunday,” the envelopes 
are carefully collected during a ceremony 
marking the occasion. Every man, wom- 
an, and child takes part. 

Interest in such an event is not stimu- 
lated overnight. It must be carefully 
planned, with the minister creating a 
spirit of understanding of the home's 
needs. 

Prior to the designated time of collect- 
ing the offering, posters should be pre- 
pared and displayed in conspicuous places 
in the church. Each church-school class 
can have a special poster or exhibit in the 
classroom, showing what the offering 
means, how it has helped in the past, and 
what it can do for the children to be 
served. 

On several Sundays the church bul- 
letin should carry a notice of the event 
and urge each member to plan a special 
work day. The minister will want to men- 
tion this occasion from the pulpit and 
members of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and Methodist Men 
will also want to advertise and promote 
the event. 

Some church members do more than 
set aside a certain day for their personal 
work. On the Saturday prior to Work 
Day Offering Sunday, they spend the 
day at the church, working in needed 
areas such as cleaning the basement, 
beautifving the grounds, or patching the 
roof. Then they “pay themselves” and 
turn these funds in as an offering for the 
home. 


Firsthand Information 


Whenever possible, members of the 
church should visit the home in order 
that they may see firsthand what the 
needs really are. The superintendent of 
the home cannot speak in every church 
prior to this special Sunday. But when 
he is available, it will stimulate giving to 


have him or a representative of the home 
come into the church to tell the congre- 
gation what their gifts will mean. 

The church should find out just what 
is needed by the home. For example, the 
home mentioned (Epworth), annually 
provides 89,259 days of care for depend- 
ent children. In the food line it provides 
such items as 303,206 glasses of milk and 
8,438 dozen eggs. 

Other important items such as physi- 
cal examinations, vaccine, tonsillectomits 
and eye examinations are all a part of 
the care provided. Lunches at public 
schools are a large and essential item. 
Clothing, recreation, and dental expenses 
are all necessities. Contributions given 
through the church member’s own labor 
can mean much toward providing some 
of this care. 

One advantage of setting aside a work 
day is that it creates the feeling that each 
person has actually contributed some- 
thing of his own love and time toward 
caring for others. A work day draws 
every church member into the picture, 
whether he is a child or an adult, whether 
his work offering is 20 cents or 20 dol- 
lars. It is truly “working for others” and 
is one example of how local churches 
can help support their homes. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Television, Radio and Films 


Methodists will be urged to say a spe- 
cial “thank you” in January to the televi- 
sion and radio industry for the public 
service time which the stations have 
given for religious programing. 

The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission has set aside Jan. 5-12 as Radio- 
Television Industry Appreciation Week. 

The specific objective of the week is 
to have every Methodist write a letter or 
post card of appreciation to at least one 
station for its co-operation in religious 
broadcasting. 

Television and radio stations have 
given several million dollars’ worth of 
free time to Methodist and other Protest- 
ant programs such as The Pastor, The 
Way, National Radio Pulpit (the Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman), the Protestant 
Hour, Methodist Men’s Hour, Church 
of the Air, Good News, local church wor- 
ship services, and other programs. 

TRAFCO hopes that local church lead- 
ers will urge all Methodists to observe 
this week in January and that members 
will express their sincere thanks to the 
radio and television people for the good 
that they are doing in the field of reli- 
gious broadcasting. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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by Darrell R. Shamblin 


College and university students to- 
day are looking to the church for some- 
thing more than a place to play Ping- 
pong, square dance, or get a glass of 
punch and a couple of cookies gratis. 
They are seeking answers to such ques- 
tions as, “What is the meaning of life?” 
“Who am I?” or “How can I acquire 
a faith to gird me for daily living?” 

Today’s students are more interested 
in theology and spiritual development 
than they are in church social and re- 
creational programs. 

This is what Wesley Foundation di- 
rectors find on college and university 
campuses across the United States. 
One such director, the Rev. Paul Burt 
of Urbana, Ill., is now in his 30th 
year at the University of Illinois. 

Wesley Foundations are an arm of 
the church at state-supported and in- 
dependent colleges and universities, 
helping to put the Christian gospel 
and ideals at the center of all education. 

The Wesley Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, organized in 1913, 
was the first of its kind. Today there 
are 162 Wesley Foundations. Since 
1913, thirteen other denominations 
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have organized similar foundations on 
university Campuses. 

Helping students solve personal, re- 
ligious, moral, social and economic 
problems is part of the task of Wesley 
Foundations. The job also includes 
keeping students interested in the 
church during their university years 
and helping them develop as future 
leaders for Christ and the church. 

The aims and goals of Wesley Foun- 
dations haven't changed much since 
the first group was organized 44 years 
ago. But the methods have changed. 

Students are more mobile today. Not 
until recently have they been per- 
mitted to have cars on campuses. This 
fall some 8,000 of the 19,000 U. of I. 
students brought cars to Urbana. 

In former years students were tied 
to the campus and the university town. 
It took little enticement to draw them 
to church. There were few other places 
to go and it was hard to get to them! 
Students felt lucky to get home once 
or twice a semester. 

But today the church must offer 
something “solid” to keep students on 
campus and to attract them. 













12 Our Student Foundations 


The Rev. James C. Baker, who later 
was made a bishop, inaugurated the 
Wesley Foundation movement while 
pastor of Trinity Church, Urbana. 
Bishop Baker described the function 
of Wesley Foundation as: 

e A shrine for worship. 

e A school for religious education. 

e A home away from home. 

e A laboratory for training lay leaders 
in church activities. 

e A recruiting station for the minis- 
try, for missionary work, and for other 
specialized Kingdom tasks. 

To meet new needs, the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference called for an Empha- 
sis on Christian Higher Education be- 
tween 1956 and 1960. Methodist col- 
leges and universities are to be strength- 
ened and Wesley Foundations are to 
receive added support. 

To implement this financially, Gen- 
eral Conference recommended that 
every Methodist give at least $1.30 a 
year for Christian higher education— 
30 cents of it to go toward Wesley 
Foundation development. 

What will such giving mean to a 
Wesley Foundation? At the University 
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The University of Illinois Wesley Foundation staff: the Rev. John Dorr, the Rev. Paul Burt, 


















Miss Louise Russell and the Rev. L. Nicholas Lotz. 


of Illinois it will provide additional 
staff to work with international stu- 
dents. (More than 700 are on cam- 
pus.) With this addition there can 
be more time devoted to counseling 
students about their many problems. 

This money will enable Methodist 
staff members to contribute more time 
to the co-operative work in teaching 
student classes in religion. 

It will provide more co-operative 
student housing. (Wesley Foundation 
has a co-operative for women and an- 
other for men.) 

Wesley Foundations across the 
country are expanding physically, pre- 
paring for the increased student en- 
rollments and increased student inter- 
est in the church. These include: Uni- 
versity of California, $40,000; San 
Diego State College, $50,000; Ball 
State Teachers College (Ind.), $100,- 
000; Ohio State University, $250,000; 
Southeastern Louisiana College. $85,- 
000; University of Texas, $507,000; 
Pennsylvania State University, $283,- 
000; University of Kansas, $175,000; 
University of Miami, $150,000; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, $210,000; Iowa 
State College, $527,000; Oklahoma 
\&M College, $200,000 and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, $200,000. Wesley 
Foundations in Michigan are conduct- 
ing a combined campaign for $1,000,- 
000. 

Bids were opened in November for 
the new $720,000 church sanctuary at 
Urbana. (See drawing on the previous 
page.) The structure will blend with 
the social center building which is 
patterned after John Wesley’s alma 
mater, Oxford University, in England. 
\n additional $250,000 may be neces- 
sary to complete the Wesley Founda- 
tion and church plant, but present 





plans are to build with cash on hand 
and pledges. 

For several years Wesley Church 
has conducted services in the social 
building, using the hall for worship, 
a dining hall, and recreation room. 
When the new sanctuary seating 1,000 
persons is completed, Wesley Founda- 
tion and Wesley Church at Urbana 
will have a net worth of approximate- 
ly $1,300,000. 

Dr. Burt, who supervises the Wes- 
ley Foundation program at Urbana, is 
assisted by the Rev. L. Nicholas Lotz, 
the Rev. John Dorr and Miss Louise 
Russell. 

Dr. Burt was elected the first presi- 
dent of the Association of Wesley 
Foundations one year ago. He served 
as chairman of the Commission on 
Standards for Wesley Foundations, 
established by the 1952 General Con- 
ference, and is now vice-chairman. 
Dr. Burt was the first president of the 
Methodist Student Workers Associa- 
tion, now the Association of College 
and University Ministers of The 
Methodist Church. 

Typical of the full programs con- 
ducted at Wesley Foundations is that 
at Illinois. The Sunday schedule in- 
cludes a 9 a.m. communion service, 
identical morning worship services at 
9:30 and 11 a.m., two forums meeting 
at these same hours, and the Wesley 
Student Supper Club, followed by 
vespers. 

There are afternoon “Friendlies” 
when students meet for worship and 
periods of fellowship and relaxation, 
and week-day classes in the Bible and 
church history for which students re- 
ceive university credit. 

In addition there are two a cappel- 
la choirs, a drama group, an orchestra, 





a graduate student club, an organiza- 
tion for married students, a social- 
action committee, and deputation teams 
which conduct church services in 
nearby towns. 

Wesley Church is unique in that 
more than 75 per cent of the congre- 
gation is composed of students. 

Alumni of Wesley Foundation tes- 
tify to the benefits received from the 
foundation during their college and 
university days. 

One such graduate is Clyde W. 
Summers who is now a professor of 
law at Yale University. While a stu- 
dent at the University of Illinois, 
Clyde became interested in the Wesley 
Foundation program. Fis religious ex- 
perience led him to register as a con- 
scientious objector. This later pro- 
hibited him from being admitted to 
the New York Bar. But the case was 
carried to the U.S. Supreme Court 
and Mr. Summers was admitted. Now 
he is a layman applying Christianity 
to the field of law. 

The Rev. Kermit Gregory, pastor of 
the Methodist church at Kewanee, IIl., 
came to the University of Illinois to 
major in agricultural journalism. His 
uncle was editor of The Prairie Farm- 
er. Kermit joined the Wesley Founda- 
tion group although he had_ been 
reared as an _ Evangelical United 
Brethren. He later decided to enter 
the Methodist ministry. 

The Rev. John Dorr came to Ur- 
bana as a Southern Baptist. He, too, 
joined the Methodist student group 
and made a decision for the Methodist 
ministry. John continued his educa- 
tion at Yale University Divinity School 
and now has returned to Urbana to 
serve as a member of the Wesley 
Foundation staff. 

“The Wesley Foundation _ builds 
faith, molds character, and trains 
leadership among the students of to- 
day for the Church of tomorrow.” 
Thus reads one of the Wesley Founda- 
tion slogans. 

Another says, “For the sake of our 
youth, for the sake of the Church, the 
Wesley Foundation must go on.” 

Wesley Foundations are building 
faith, molding character, and training 
leadership among the students for to- 
morrow’s church. 

And Methodists, through their four- 
year emphasis upon Christian Higher 
Education, are making sure that the 
Wesley Foundation will go on. 
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Next Feb. 18-20 Meth- 
odists who are concerned 
about problems of the city 
church will meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the sec- 
ond Methodist Convoca- 
tion on Urban Life in 
America. 

This article on current 
trends in city church work 
looks toward that signifi- 
cant meeting. 


NEW WAYS IN THE CITY 


by Robert A. McKibben 


There’s a new approach to the city 
church. 

Forty years ago the city streets be- 
longed to the horse, though he was 
having to move over for the noisy 
horseless carriage. Tenements were 
crowded with immigrants from Italy, 
Poland and the Balkans, most of 
whom spoke little English. 

Today we are bringing into reality 
the dream cities of expressways and 
housing projects. Nationality differ- 
ences are fading while the flats are 
crowded with new immigrants—from 
the country. 

And what of the church? It is 
changing too. 

A generation ago our city ministry 
focused on language and_ ethnic 
groups. Institutions were founded to 
help city dwellers meet social and eco- 
nomic problems under church aus- 
pices. Today the suburbs clamor as 
loudly as the inner city for attention. 
The whole metropolitan area is being 
approached by the church as a series 
of communities, as opposed to earlier 
efforts to serve dozens of isolated 
groups. 

Let me illustrate. 

I have before me a summary of the 
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survey that was the basis for the fi- 
nancial appeal for city church work 
of The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Centenary Movement at the 
close of World War I. It heightens the 
then-and-now contrast. 

This report of 40 years ago noted 
a concern for “downtown polyglot 
communities.” Large immigrant blocs 
were unassimilated. The number of 
foreign-born unable to speak English 
had risen 142 per cent in 10 years and 
only one adult immigrant out of 250 
cared enough about learning English 
to go to night school. The Centenary 
proposed to establish community 
churches in neglected sections and 
neighborhood churches in polyglot in- 
dustrial communities. 

The 1919 report noted a sharp up- 
turn in the numbers employed in 
manufacturing. It cited resultant prob- 
lems of congestion, injury, disease and 
poverty. Observing that there were 
many downtown churches abandoned 
by old congregations, the Centenary 
proposed to revamp the old family 
churches to meet the needs of indus- 
trial communities. 

The survey then went on to tell of 
the religious needs of people in the 
suburbs then beginning to grow and 
of Goodwill Industries, pioneered 
by Methodists in Boston just 12 years 
earlier. 


But the Picture Has Changed 

This, then, was Methodism’s phi- 
losophy and program of urban church 
work four decades ago. 

In the years since, the whole ur- 
ban picture has changed. The needs 
of the people for what the city church 
can provide have grown and the city, 
the church and the people are in 
greater flux than ever. Some comments 
on the changes are pertinent: 

1. The Centenary program was a 
great vision and challenge, but a dis- 
turbed economic condition, followed 
by years of depression, checked any 
hope of a great church advance in the 
cities. 

2. The children and grandchildren of 
the “foreigners” of 40 years ago are 
now adults and typical Americans. 
Many have “graduated” from city to 
suburb. Indeed, they are the mainstay 
of many suburban communities. 

3. While there are still many people 
of foreign birth in our cities, our city 
program is not geared to German- 
speaking, Japanese-speaking, or any 
other language, national or racial 
churches. It stresses rather the neigh- 
borhood church, serving everyone in 
the whole natural community. 

4. The local Methodist church Cor dis- 
trict or conference) is now encouraged 
to study its own need and meet the 
challenge largely from its own re- 
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sources. No longer can funds from 
the entire church be requisitioned for 
normal city church building and main- 
tenance. 

5. The city church is urged not to 
flee before changing conditions. 
Rather, pastor and people are urged 
to create “an inclusive church.” 

6. Pastor and people are urged to re- 
form the neighborhood, having in 
mind the basic needs of men, women 
and children. The preacher is to be a 
voice heard on behalf of God and 
God’s children in any situation that af- 
fects their well-being. The church is 
to live its faith by serving the neigh- 
borhood. That may be by gathering 
boys and girls into its halls and out 
of the streets, or in providing health 
clinics, or in a score of other services. 
7. There may come rare times when 
the church should have a bread line or 
offer physical relief in a disaster. But 
normally the church should be geared 
to eliminating causes of poverty and 
the need for charity. In struggling sec- 
tions of a city, church-related Goodwill 
Industries may help needy people with 
remade clothing or furniture—but its 
main purpose is to give self-respectful 
work and retrain the handicapped per- 


son for a job elsewhere. 


More Population: More Problems 


The census of 1920 noted a popu- 
lation of 105,000,000 in the United 
States. The estimate today is 170,000,- 
000—an increase of more than 50 per 
cent since the Centenary survey. But 
the most notable trend is that it is 
largely into the cities. 

The Centenary noted that 47 per 
cent of America’s population was ur- 
ban; we note that in 1950 the urban 
population was 64 per cent and that it 
has been increasing since. Rural areas 
themselves change, for millions who 
live there now work in city industries. 

All this population increase, shift 
and mobility have added to the depths 
of the problems surrounding city life 

and to no institution more than the 
city church. 

We might classify roughly the 
churches in various areas of our cities 
as follows: 

Downtown central church. The 
“voice” church in the business district, 
drawing membership from all over the 
metropolitan area. 

Hotel area church. In a hotel or 
boarding-house section, this church 
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may have few members of long stand- 
ing. Mostly it ministers to transients. 

Residential area church. Even in 
a stable residential area, a city church 
faces population changes. 

Slum area church. The church 
where housing is poor, income low 
and incentive and morale at low ebb— 
yet people have more than normal 
problems. 

Church with specialized ministry. 
This church, which may also be in a 
slum, works with a problem peculiar 
to its neighborhood. It may be a church 
for Chinese or Mexicans, for the handi- 
capped, or for seamen. 

New commuting area church. It 
may be in the city or just beyond it. It 
will probably be a family-type church, 
larger than the town church, but with 
a program not much different. 

No two churches in these classifica- 
tions have quite the same specific con- 
ditions, yet there are general ways 
for all churches to approach problems. 
Success depends upon the resourceful- 
ness and consecration of pastor and 
leaders in finding the needs of the 
neighborhood and adapting their pro- 
gram to serve the people. 


Survey—Then Do Something 


First, the church must really know 
the neighborhood and its people. It 
must be aware of changes as quickly 
as they come. It must know new peo- 
ple, new industries, new apartments, 
and what all these changes mean. It 
must know trends of population shifts, 
the effects of new parks and highways, 
and the housing situation. It must 
know the economic, social and political 
pressures that affect its people. 

To know these things, the city 
church must survey its community and 
keep it surveyed constantly. But after 
the survey the job of analyzing how 
the situation affects people begins. 
Then a plan must be developed. A 
survey is useful only as it leads to in- 
telligent service. 

We have noted that the ideal city 
church does not close its doors, re- 
treat to the suburbs, or minister only 
to the “old families” when its neighbor- 
hood changes. It meets conditions head 
on. It tries to correct and adapt its 
program—perhaps even changing the 
language of its service for the new 
neighbors. 

“Inclusiveness” becomes all the 
more important as diverse nationali- 


ties, races and economic groups crowd 
into the same neighborhood. The 
church usually is the only institution 
in the community able to gather them 
all and weld them into a neighbor- 
hood family. 

The survey of any urban commu- 
nity will reveal many lonely, frustrated 
people. Many churches, sensing this 
need, now offer counseling service. It 
may be psychiatric, legal, medical or 
other help that is offered. This is a 
growing service by Methodist churches. 


Delinquency and Crime 


City church surveys, perhaps more 
than any other instrument, have re- 
vealed causes of juvenile delinquency. 
The churches, especially in large cities, 
are giving the most intelligent answers 
to the problem. 

Delinquency usually begins in a 
maladjusted home, church leaders say. 
The home may be crowded; parents 
may be away all day; the parents may 
be separated; or the child may feel un- 
wanted. As a growing youth needs 
room to exercise his body, he needs 
also a chance to stretch his mind and 
to gain status in society. If the home 
does not provide this, a youth’s only 
choice may be the street and gang. 

The city, some say, was built for 
adults. Now we may need to rebuild 
it with parks, playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers for the young people who 
make up a third or more of our popu- 
lation. The cure for juvenile delin- 
quency, they say, is not in more police, 
more courts and more curfews, but in 
providing wholesome avenues of physi- 
cal, intellectual and emotional growth. 

Until municipalities awaken to these 
facts, many churches are attempting 
to provide some of these facilities in 
their neighborhoods. And they are try- 
ing to reach back into city homes 
to lead parents and teachers to an 
understanding of the causes—and 
hence prevention—of delinquency. 

Yes, the American city has grown 
and changed since the days of the Cen- 
tenary. The churches have changed, 
and their task has increased as the 
cities have grown. But, basically, the 
purpose of the churches is the same: 
to bring the Good News to every- 
one within their reach. 

That calls for the best on the part 
of each parish official and pastor in in- 
genuity and unselfish devotion to God 
and man. 
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by James K. Mathews 


Rivers have been associated with 
the story of man—his advance, food 
supply, safety, and transportation— 
since long before recorded history. The 
river meant protection, water for crops, 
the way through the jungle, and a 
means of food to primitive man. 

Volumes have been written about 
the influence upon man and his his- 
torv by rivers. 

Such a maker of history, romance, 
and of fortune is the Rejang River to 
the island of Borneo, and especially 
to the island’s British Colony of Sara- 
wak. The colony is about the size of 
New York state. The river penetrates 
some 300 miles into its interior, passing 
through deep jungle all the way. 

And along this river a new civiliza- 
tion is taking shape. This story is one 
of romance, of Christian fortitude, and 
of the ever-widening and deepening in- 
fluence of the Christian missionary en- 
terprise. 

The 300 miles of the Rejang River 
are the only “road” for more than 100,- 
000 people who live along its banks, 
farming rice precariously, fishing the 
river, but importing nearly all meat. 
They are about one-fifth of Sarawak’s 
total population. 

The people who inhabit the land 
(other than the 145,000 Chinese and 
6,000 Europeans) are an ancient race 
known as the Dyaks, who have been 
there from prehistoric times, and 
some Malays (Muslims), who have 
been on the land for many genera- 
tions. 

Of the Dyaks, some 190,000 are Sea 
Dyaks (or Ibans), making their living 
Dr. Mathews is associate general secretary 
of the Division of World Missions and ad- 
ministrator for southern Asia. Last year he 
turned down election as a bishop in order 
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Romance Along the Rejang 


Along an ancient river in Borneo 


on the river and sea and along their 
banks, and 42,000 are Land Dyaks of 
the interior. There are few native 
towns and no cities; the people live, 
family by family, in longhouses in 
small communities. There may be well 
over 100 people, all related, living in 
one longhouse. 

The Dyaks were fabled all over the 
western world for many years as “the 
headhunters of Borneo,” but that prac- 
tice has long since ended. 


Then Chinese Christians Came 

Romance and change came again 
into Sarawak’s life in 1901 when a 
band of Chinese Christians migrated 
from Foochow and settled along the 
Rejang. The number grew rapidly. 
Today they constitute about one-fourth 
of the population. 

In 1903 the Rev. James M. Hoover, 
a Methodist missionary, was trans- 
ferred from China to work among 
these immigrants. For more than 40 
years he directed the establishment of 
churches, schools, and medical care 
principally for the Chinese. Today 
there are 62 self-supporting Chinese 
Methodist churches in Sarawak, and 
almost every church has a school be- 
side it. 

The Dyaks have been watching the 
Chinese and pondering the meaning of 
the church, school, and the mission- 
ary from a foreign land. Some of them 
have joined the church, or have en- 
tered a son or two in the school. And 
now Dyaks by the longhouse-full are 
asking Christian instruction and bap- 
tism. 

“Today,” missionaries testify, “the 
Dyaks are on the verge of a mass move- 
ment out of their old superstitions— 
and they may become Christians.” 

Already 3,000 Dyaks are in The 


whole tribes are making 


decisions for the future. 


Methodist Church. “This group can 
move the whole 100,000 along the 
river,” say Methodist missionary lead- 
ers. 

So the Board of Missions has desig- 
nated Sarawak as a “Land of De- 
cision.” It is sending new missionaries 
and increased resources into the evange- 
lization of these men and women. 


The Church Grows 

The first evangelistic work of The 
Methodist Church, two decades ago, 
among the Dyaks was carried on by 
ministers of the Batak people of nearby 
Sumatra—probably blood relatives of 
the Dyaks centuries ago. Today the 
Batak Methodist Christians are send- 
ing some of their ablest sons and 
daughters to the Dyaks as ministers, 
teachers, and nurses. 

Bishop Raymond L. Archer dedi- 
cated the new Methodist Dyak Church 
at Bawang Assan on July 4, 1955. This 
is the first formal church building 
erected for Dyak Methodists. It was 
built with funds and materials _pro- 
vided by special gifts from the United 
States and from the local Dyak com- 
munity. 

Reports from missionaries show the 
increased interest of the Dyaks toward 
Christianity: “A new Iban chief, 
Penghulu Silo anak Janting, has been 
baptized and has entered The Method- 
ist Church; eleven families from his 
longhouse followed their chief in re- 
questing baptism.” 

Another missionary writes: “An- 
other longhouse, Rumah Dugu, has 
joined our roll of Methodist Christian 
communities. A delegate from this 
house on the Majau River, came to 
Kapit asking that a minister visit and 
baptize his people. Soon afterward, the 
Rev. Burr Baughman visited there, 
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Several Dyak families live under one roof in the longhouses of Sarawak (Borneo). 


baptized the members of 12 families 
and organized a new Christian group. 
From the Sarikei district, 120 miles 
downriver from Kapit, the Rev. Ding 
Siew Ca, district superintendent, re- 
ports the baptism of 14 Ibans in the 
Chinese church. These Ibans decided 
they, too, wished to be Christians, so 
they came to the Methodist church 
begging the pastor to take them in. 
Bishop Archer dedicated the new 
Theological School and Lay Training 
Center for the Sarawak Provisional 
Annual Conference in 
1956. The building, which rests on 
stilts, has a chapel, library, office and 
classrooms. The ground floor may be 
developed as living quarters for stu- 


Borneo in 


dents. 

In addition to the regular teaching 
and training program of the theological 
school, instruction will be offered to 
all pastors and church workers. 

Missionary leaders believe that with- 
in a quarter of a century a mass move- 
ment in Sarawak should lead 50,000 
Dyaks into the Christian church. 
“They will come, not as individuals, 
but by families and longhouses,” they 
feel. “This is one of the great oppor- 
tunities, and one of the modern ro- 
mances of Christian missions.” 


The School Is Important 

The illiteracy of the Dyak people 
is one handicap that must be over- 
come. Reading and writing, at least, 
must go along with evangelization. 
Christian leaders must know the Bible 
if they are to teach their people cor- 
rectly. 

Says one missionary: “The Ibans of 
the Kapit district have an illiteracy rate 
of between 95 and 98 per cent and 
the lower river Ibans are only slightly 
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better. They still live, for the most part, 
in a backward, rural environment 
shot through with animistic paganism. 
We cannot expect immediately the 
kind of indigenous leadership that 
ought to be available in other coun- 
tries. The first Iban local preacher has 
not even passed first grade. The only 
translations into the language are the 
New Testament, the Psalms, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

For some years Dyak boys were able 
to attend the Methodist school in 
of Sibu, along with the far larger group 
of students of Chinese origin. Now 
there is a Methodist school for Dyaks 
in Kapit. At the end of the first term 
(June, 1957) 160 pupils were en- 
rolled. There are six grades, and classes 
are held in a rough temporary build- 
ing and in the church. 

The friendly Sarawak government 
has given The Methodist Church four 
hill-top acres as a site for a new school 
building in Kapit. Work is under way. 

The training of either Chinese or 
Dyak young people from Sarawak in 
college or university for leadership in 
church or state is fraught with more 
than normal difficulty. It is difficult 
for a student to enter the University 
of Malaya in Singapore, and it is so 
expensive for students to go to Aus- 
tralia or England that only the more 
wealthy (Chinese) can afford to send 
their children there. 

As the result, several students re- 
turn to China to study where they 
can get a “free education,” and where 
they are exposed to the influence of 
communism. 

Agriculture in the marshes of the 
Rejang River has been precarious, and 
hunger—which seems unreal in the 
lush tropics—has often been the lot 
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of the Dyak people. Rice has been 
difficult to raise. Meat, if any, has been 
imported. 

An American Negro couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Harris, is now 
at work here. They are at Nanga Mu- 
jong developing a rural training center 
for the Dyaks. Mr. Harris, formerly an 
agricultural agent in Florida, is ex- 
perimenting with seeds, plants, and 
with animal importations. 

Friends have sent a shipment of Jer- 
sey cattle, Nubian goats, and Poland 
China pigs to add to the well-being 
of the people of Sarawak. This project 
had its beginning at the California- 
Nevada Conference last year. It was 
handled through the assistance of 
Heifer Project, Inc. The Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief gave 
substantial support for transportation 
costs. 

“It is difficult to evaluate such a proj- 
ect in terms of dollars and cents,” Mr. 
Harris writes. “For such a_ project, 
which will bring better health and en- 
hance the general economy of a peo- 
ple, can have a great and rewarding 
influence spiritually upon the people 
of Sarawak for many years to come. 
This project is provoking many such 
questions in the minds of the people 
as, ‘Is the love of God so great as to 
cause other people to do such large 
things for us?” 

The Rev. William W. Overholt, a 
rural expert who has been ministering 
among the Borneo Chinese by carrying 
out experiments that benefit the 
Borneo Dyaks as well, has been work- 
ing with a Java corn, Java cowpeas, 
sweet potatoes, and other vegetables to 
promote the islanders’ food supply. 


Christ Hospital in Kapit 
International Christian romance has 
entered Sarawak with the arrival in 
Kapit of Dr. and Mrs. Harold N. 
Brewster of Foochow, China, and 
Montclair, N.J., and with the begin- 
ning of a Methodist hospital in Kapit 
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cannot pay. 





Christ Hospital Needs: 
Medicines. If some doctor or pharmacist can collect sample 


medicines in useful quantities and send them direct to Christ Hos- 
pital, it would help in treating the 95 per cent of the patients who 


Bandage materials (such as old sheets) and diapers. 

Nurses. Their salary is about $125 a month. Is there any 
church willing to take on a nurse’s support? 

Prayers of The Methodist Church in America, in partnership 
with the Methodist churches of Asia. 


—Harold N. Brewster 








to serve the physical needs of the 
Dyaks. A daughter, Betty, will soon 
join them as a nurse. 

Christ Methodist Hospital in Kapit 
was opened last February. More than 
800 patients were treated in the first 
few months. Dr. Brewster is in charge, 
and two Chinese doctors assist him in 
a popular out-patient clinic. Nurses 
are from China, Sumatra, the Philip- 
pines and the United States. 

A recent report from Kapit shows 


that the wards of the hospital are in 
constant use by Dyaks, Chinese, and 
Malays. The out-patient department 
is busy every day. The number of pa- 
tients increases every month. They 
come from every village and represent 
every race in this area. 

The medical staff of the hospital 
takes responsibility also for the work 
of the Methodist Clinic at Naga Mu- 
jong. A nurse and midwife are sent up 
to do the medical work in this center 


and a doctor goes up every Sunday. 
There is also a mobile clinic which 
goes by boat to care for people who 
otherwise might never see a doctor. 


Long Road Ahead 


But let it not be thought that the 
Dyaks of Sarawak are going to walk 
into the Christian church or the Meth- 
odist fold. Like all primitive people, 
they resist change and move slowly. 

At the moment they are unsatisfied 
with the old way of life—Christian 
Chinese have “something” they want. 
Some of their chiefs have acquired out- 
board motors, cigarettes, chairs and 
trinkets. Whence comes this desirable 
wealth? 

So the Christian church has arrayed 
against it materialism (from “Chris- 
tian” lands!), the Muslim faith of the 
Malay, which demands less than does 
Christianity, and the growing strength 
of communism in that part of Asia. 

Yes, it is a day of decision for the 
Dyak people of Sarawak. And it is a 
day of Christian opportunity. The 
“tide” is with us at the moment. Will 
we take advantage of the opportunity? 





The Negro College Is Still Needed 






A student at Meharry Medical College. 


Dr. Clark, pastor most recently in McAllen, 
Tex., now serves on the staff of the Em- 
phasis on Christian Higher Education. 
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by William E. Clark 


The decrees of the United States 
Supreme Court concerning integration 
very naturally raise the question in 
many quarters as to whether or not 
there is further usefulness in main- 
taining our Negro schools. Yet those 
who are best acquainted with the situ- 
ation boldly assert that these schools 
have not outlived their usefulness, but 
actually are entering a more challeng- 
ing future. The reasons are readily ap- 
parent when you consider all the facts. 

We have in The Methodist Church 
10 Negro colleges, one theological 
seminary, one junior college, and one 
medical college. These schools have 


had a long and interesting history. 
They have made tremendous contribu- 
tions to the ministry and to the laity 
of The Methodist Church. In some 
conferences as many as 75 per cent 
of the ministers have been trained by 
our own Negro colleges. Hundreds of 
laymen have reafhirmed their Christian 
faith and armed themselves with new 
knowledge and skill on the campuses 
of our Negro schools. 

Actually our Negro schools, although 
segregated by law and by custom, have 
never been segregating institutions. 
Most of them have written into their 
charters the stipulation that the college 
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These students attend Bennett College, a 
Methodist school, at Greensboro, N.C. 


must not discriminate on the basis of 
race, sex, or religion. 

At various times there have been 
students of other than the Negro race 
enrolled in these schools. For example, 
at Philander Smith College about 20 
members of the white race have ap- 
plied for admission. This sudden rush 
of applicants, while not typical, is due 
very largely to the two factors which 
influence most students to select a 
college—namely, its proximity to their 
home region, and the quality of educa- 
tion that it offers. 

The real future of these institutions, 
according to those in a position to 
know, lies not in the question of 
whether or not there is desegregation, 
but rather on whether or not they are 
good colleges offering quality educa- 
tion. This is the real crux of the mat- 
ter, for in dollars it costs as much for 
quality education, whether you are 
educating Negroes or whites, men or 
women. Our Negro colleges are judged 
academically by the same standards 
that prevail for all schools. 

Everyone is aware of the fact that 
the cost of a college education has been 
going up year by year. In the face of 
this, help for our Negro schools has 
become even more imperative. Many 
white families find it difficult to send 
their children to school, although the 
average income of white families is 
anywhere from $1,000 to $1,500 better 
a year. Statistics show, for example, 
that the average white family income 
in the state of Texas is $2,504, while 
the average Negro family income in 
Texas is $1,168. This differential in 
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income seems to prevail in most states, 
regardless of the average income. 

There are an increasing number of 
Negro youths seeking higher educa- 
tion. If this is not to be denied them, 
our church colleges must be ready to 
open their doors to them, and to give 
them opportunities of education that 
will rank with any in the land. Our 
church colleges have done a magnif- 
cent job under severe handicaps, over- 
coming most of them, only to be met 
in turn by greater demands. 

Recognizing this heroic effort and 
continuing need, the General Confer- 
ence included in the Christian Higher 
Education quadrennial emphasis the 
special needs of schools historically 
operated for Negroes. Carrying out 
this provision, the Quadrennial Com- 
mission is urging Methodists every- 
where to give special attention to the 
observance of Race Relations Sunday. 

In 1957 the Race Relations offering 
for the first time in its history ex- 
ceeded $300,000. We will need no less 
than $1,000,000 a year for race re- 
lations work. Fortunately, non-Method- 
ist sources such as foundations are 
matching money raised by the Method- 
ists better than dollar for dollar. 

With this additional help and a 
greatly increased Race Relations offer- 
ing, there is good hope that we will 
be able to do an adequate job through 
our Negro colleges in these stirring 
days. This is why continuing and even 
more help is necessary, if we believe 
in equal opportunity for all. 

Another significant item in the pic- 
ture of our Negro colleges is the fact 
that 73 per cent of all college students 
go to a‘college within the state of their 


residence. Over 70 per cent of the 
Negro population still lives in the 
South. Practically all of our church 
colleges are located to serve this basic 
group of Negro population, which re- 
mains rather constant. If higher educa- 
tion is to be available for these young 
people, it must be made available near 
where they live. 

The effects of segregation cannot be 
wiped out by law. Long-established 
segregated public-school systems have 
generally meant that the Negro 
reaches college age with an inferior 
education. Our Negro colleges often 
must take students less well prepared 
for college than the average, and in 
four years bring them to a level where 
they can successfully compete in the 
graduate schools and in life with per- 
sons who were not so handicapped. 

This cultural lag will continue in 
the realm of higher education for some 
time to come, no matter what may hap- 
pen with regard to desegregation in the 
public schools. In this area, our Negro 
colleges have been doing a tremendous 
job. They have had to teach more 
than other colleges, and yet through 
the consecration of teachers some have 
been able to do so. 

Those most interested in solving 
the problems of our times and reliev- 
ing the tension that exists between 
races can make no better investment 
in the future than the continued and 
increased support of these colleges al- 
ready established, within whose walls 
thousands of young Methodists are be 
ing trained. For as new social condi- 
tions develop, the need for good Chris- 
tian leadership, both Negro and white, 
increases rather than lessens. 
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Films for Missions Study Themes 


The September issue of THe Metuopist 
Story published an index and description 


of literature resources available as supple- 
mentary material for the two interdenomina- 
tional mission study themes, “Japan” and 
“Christ, The Church and Race.” 

This month, through the Department of 
Visual Education of the Board of Missions, 
Tue Metnopist Story presents extensive 
audio-visual resources available on each of 
these themes. 

It is hoped that churches, Woman’s So- 
cieties of Christian Service, church-school 
classes, Sunday evening fellowships, and 
other groups using the interdenominational 
mission studies will make wide usage of 
these audio-visuals. 

The symbol given with each item indi- 
cates which address to write to from the 
list at the end of this section. 





Motion Pictures on Japan 


% Youncer Brorner. A_ new _interde- 
nominational film showing the work of mis- 
sions in rural and urban Japan. Beautiful 
photography and sensitive narration. Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide rating: “highly 
recommended.” 30 minutes. Rental: color, 
$12; black and white, $8. 


% Curpren oF Japan. Describes the daily 
life of a Japanese family. Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide rating: “Recommended.” 11 
minutes. Black and white. Rental: $2.50. 


% Fujyrra, Ornpuan 1n Japan. The true 
story of a Japanese boy who, in infancy, was 
placed in the care of Christian missionaries. 
It reveals his development up to the time 
he enters the Christian ministry. Shows 
Japanese children at home and in a mission 
school. Audio-Visual Resource Guide rating: 
“highly recommended.” 35 minutes. Color. 
Rental: $12. 


% Kenji Comes Home. About a Japanese 
soldier who finds his life changed by the 
defeat of his country. A dramatized docu- 
mentary of the contribution of Christianity 
to Japan. Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
rating: “highly recommended.” 35 minutes. 


Black and white. Rental: $7. 


% Kyoro Srory. Tells of a GI in Japan 
who learns about the work of the church 
there by visiting mission schools, hospitals, 
and religious centers. Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide rating: “highly recommended.” 22 
minutes. Black and white. Rental: $6. 


Filmstrips on Japan 


@ Curist’s Work 1n Japan. A survey of 
rural, city, educational and relief activities 
sponsored by the church. Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide rating: “Recommended.” 
Black and white. 66 frames. Manuscript in- 
cluded. For sale only. Price: $2 prepaid. 


@ Tue Kojrmas oF Japan. Designed to 
help American Christians understand and 
appreciate Christians in Japan. Prepared 
especially for showing to juniors and older 
children in church school, but it is also 
valuable for adult study groups. Shows 
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Japanese homes, schools, markets, recrea- 
tion, churches and church schools. Color. 
Includes script. For sale only. Price: $5. 


¢ Serwa, Scuooot For Service. Shows 
three Japanese girls studying at Seiwa Col- 
lege for Christian workers and participating 
in field work at Seiwa Social Center. Color. 
About 75 frames. Includes script. For sale 
only. Price: $4. 


e¢ Tue University oF Tomorrow. Shows 
a freshman and his activities at the new 
Japan International Christian University. 
Color. 81 frames. Includes script. For sale 
only. Price: $5. 


Motion Pictures on Christ, the Church and 
Race 


%* Tue Broxen Mask. A new interde- 
nominational film. The friendship between 
a white boy and a Negro boy, which began 
at a Christian youth camp, runs into difh- 
culties when the white boy brings his new 
friend into his church and social situation. 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide rating: 
“highly recommended.” 29 minutes. Rental: 
color, $12; black and white, $8. 


% Tue Brotruernoop oF Man. A cartoon 
with sound. Recommended for introducing 
forum discussions on racial and interna- 
tional relations. Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide rating: “highly recommended.” 10 
minutes. Color. Rental: $5. 


% Cotor oF a Man. A film with a power- 
ful narration and excellent photography. 
Shows the Negro’s rightful place in Ameri- 
can life. Audio-Visual Resource Guide rat- 
ing: “highly recommended.” 20 minutes. 


Black and white. Rental: $3. 


% Sonc oF THE SHINING Mountain. An 
Indian youth returning from college faces 
problems on the reservation. The church’s 
concern is demonstrated by a missionary-in- 
training. 28 minutes. Rental: color, $12; 
black and white, $8. 


%* Tuey Too Neep Curist. Tells how the 
church brought new life and faith to a 
Mexican family. Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide rating: “recommended.” Black and 
white. 40 minutes. Rental: $11.50. 


% We Hotp Tuese Trutus. The experi- 
ence of a Negro soldier who visits various 
home mission projects and sees what is 
being done toward improving racial ten- 
sions. Audio-Visual Resource Guide rating: 
“highly recommended.” 30 minutes. Black 
and white. Rental: $8. 


Filmstrips on Christ, the Church and Race 


% Crossroap at Creparmont. A Negro 
family faces opposition when it tries to move 
into a community of whites. 60 frames. In- 
cludes script. For sale only. Price: $5. Joint 
Committee on Missionary Education film- 
strip. 

% THe New Commanpment. A filmstrip 
with either 78 rpm or long-playing records. 
Deals with the problems of human rights 
in our country. Audio-Visual Resource 





The Department of Visual Edu- 
cation of the Board of Missions, 
which prepared this resource list, 
provides a number of services of 
help in promoting missions. 

The department prepares a Mis- 
sionary Audio-Visual Catalog, list- 
ing movies and film strips describ- 
ing the various mission fields. (The 
department supervises the produc- 
tion of many of the board’s films, 
but does not circulate them. Most 
missions films may be _ rented 
through the Methodist Publishing 
House. ) 

The department has a large file 
of pictures, both black-and-white 
prints and color transparencies. 
Pictures from this file may be ob- 
tained through the department at 
a nominal fee. Requests should be 
as specific as possible. 

The department produces and 
circulates packets of pictures re- 
lating to mission fields, suitable for 
display on poster boards and in 
other ways. 





Guide rating: “recommended.” 20 minutes. 
Black and white. Sale price: $10; rental: 
$2.50. 

% It Happens Every Day. Aimed at youth 
groups. Presents a calendar of day-by-day 
experiences in race relations as background 
for discussion. 60 frames. Includes script. 
Color. For sale only. Price: $5. Joint Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education filmstrip. 


% Nortru From tHe Rio Granpe (tenta- 
tive title). A new sound filmstrip in color 
portraying problems and opportunities for 
mission work among the Spanish-speaking 
people of the Southwest. A silent section of 
the filmstrip at the end lists specific projects 
for group discussion. For release this fall. 
For sale only with 33 1/3 rpm record. 


% Our Newest Nericusors. Concerned 
with the problems of migrants and “stoop 
labor” Spanish-speaking peoples. Shows 
what is being done to help as we work 
co-operatively with other Protestant groups 
through the National Council of Churches. 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide rating: “rec- 
ommended.” Black and white. Sale price: 
$3. Released by the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education for interdenomina- 
tional use. 


Order these films from: 
% The Methodist Publishing House branch 
serving your territory. 
@ Department of Visual Education, Board 
of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


Office of Visual Education, Women’s 
Division of Christian Service, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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[easy order blanks 
For literature to aid your 
church's work, fill in the 
coupons. Mail each coupon 
\ tothe address indicated. | 
a c ial 
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STEW ARDSHIP 


GeNeERAL Boarp oF Lay ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, IIL. 


Please send me the following materials: 


—__._ The Miracle of Worship ($3.75 
per 100) 
—__— Ye Are My Witnesses ($1.50 per 
100) 
A Voice From the Valley (50¢ 
per 100) 
A Fellowship Church 
100) 
The Layman in the Church Serv- 
ice (50¢ per 100) 
___. Christian Stewardship — T h e 
Basic Principle ($1 per 100) 
___. The Fine Art of Giving ($1.50 
per 100) 
Systematic and Sound 
100) 
___. Christian Tithing—An Apprecia- 
tion ($1.50 per 100) 

The Fellowship of Tithing ($2 
per 100) 
__. The Christian Tither and His 
World ($1.50 per 100) 


($4 per 


($1 per 


a re ree hone 


Address 


TEMPERANCE 


TEM Press 

General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


copies, Guide to the Study of 
Basic Information on Alcohol. 





(Please send cash with order) 
a a a a a 
Address 


SOCIAL RELATIONS MATERIALS 


Boarp oF SociAL AND Economic 
RELATIONS 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


The Modern Samaritan 
(handbook on Christian social 
relations). 35¢. 





Name .. 


NN ak dn cadacecscatak ee 
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The Church in Industrial Life 


by Emerson W. Smith 


Churches and members throughout the 
Southeastern Jurisdiction of The Meth- 
odist Church are moving into programs 
to bring about a better understanding of 
labor and management problems. 

The programs are an outgrowth of a 
conference conducted last June at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. The theme of the con- 
ference was “The Responsibility of the 
Church in Industrial Life.” It was spon- 
sored by the Lake Junaluska Assembly 
and the General Board of Social and 
Economic Relations and annual confer- 
ence boards in the Southeastern Juris- 
diction. 

Out of this meeting, believed to be the 
first of its kind conducted in the South, 
came three recommendations to the 
clergy and the church: 

e That clergymen make a careful and 
open-minded study of labor-management 
discussions, grievances and disputes be- 
fore they make pronouncements in the 
name of religion. 

e That churchmen study carefully the 
meanings of such issues as right-to-work 
laws, collective bargaining, guaranteed 
annual wage, and city ordinances that 
restrict or prevent those who seek to or- 
ganize trade unions. 

e That representatives of both labor and 
management be brought together in small 
groups in local churches to discuss to- 
gether what they expect of the church 
and to explain the principles and pur- 
poses of their organizations. 

What can be said about the value of 
such a meeting? 

The sentiment of those who attended 
was almost unanimous: This should be 
the first of many such meetings. The 
findings committee placed high priority 
on the importance of labor and manage- 
ment meeting together with the church 
in an atmosphere of understanding and 
good will. 

It also recommended that there be pro- 
grams in pastor’s schools, annual confer- 
ences and laymen’s conferences where 
industrial issues may be spotlighted for 
consideration and discussion. 

There seemed to be full realization 
and wide agreement as to the moral and 
spiritual implications to be found in in- 
dustrial problems. But the church leaders 
felt a real need for more technical knowl- 
edge and basic defining of the conflicting 
issues in order that they might better 
understand the true import of collective 
bargaining, right-to-work laws, guaran- 
teed annual wage, and fringe benefits. 

Perhaps the greatest values of the 
conference were these: 


e Proof that such meetings can be held, 
and held in an atmosphere of mutual re- 
spect and good will, while coming to 
grips with real differences in attitudes, 
convictions and opinions. 

e The value that comes from simply 
talking to one another; the personal con- 
tact of labor and management leaders in 
an atmosphere such as only a retreat site 
can provide. 

e It is nothing less than the spirit of 
Christian fellowship at work that bridges 
the differences, diminishes the misun- 
derstanding and allays the fears and sus- 
picions in such meetings. 

One labor organizer, referring to a 
management leader with whom he has 
had many differences and difficulties (to 
put it mildly), said: “The guy’s human, 
honest!” 

A management spokesman, after 
lunching with several union officials, re- 
marked: “Why can’t they talk like that 
when they come into my office?” 

Such typical conversations as these in- 
dicate a change in attitude and the 
engendering of new respect and regard. 
They spell progress and lead many min- 
isters to appreciate how significant the 
church role can be in terms of promoting 
understanding and good will. 

The recurrent feeling of almost all the 
participants was, “This is a good thing 
to have. I am glad I came. This ought 
to be only the beginning of more of the 
same kind.” 

Whether conducted on a jurisdictional, 
area, conference, district or local church 
level, such meetings can mean a great 
deal in advancing more harmonious in- 
dustrial relations everywhere. 


Win 2,024 in Philippines 


A Methodist evangelistic mission to 
the Philippine Islands in August led by 
a team from the United States, won 2,024 
persons to Christ and the church. 

The mission was conducted by Harry 
Denman and eight U.S. Methodist lay- 
men and pastors. Dr. Denman is general 
secretary of the General Board of Evan- 
gelism. 

A total of 802 persons were baptized 
during the mission. Some of the services 
were conducted along the road where the 
famed death march of Bataan was made 
during World War II. 

The mission was held under the 
auspices of the Board of Missions’ Divi- 
sion of World Missions with 900 leaders 
of The Methodist Church in the Philip- 
pines participating. 
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Story of the Month: 


@ | @ What One Scholarship Did 


Within a story of trans-oceanic friendship 
lie three stories: personalized missions, 
the Crusade scholar, and faithful stewardship. 





by Ricardo E. Fernando 


Ten years ago, at my parsonage home 
in the Philippines, I was debating about 
my life work. Would it be the ministry, 
engineering, literature or medicine? 

That was my senior year in high 
school. Medicine appealed to me especial- 
ly. My interest had been aroused as a 
young boy by that unforgettable film, 
“Stanley and Livingstone.” Then too, I 
had a growing admiration for Albert 
Schweitzer. 

But the possibility of becoming a doc- 
tor was brushed aside. Sending a son 
through college is not easy for a preacher 
getting 50 Philippine dollars a month— 
and there were four sons in the family. 

As I was entering school to work along 
another line, some kind of miracle hap- 
pened to change my whole life. An ex- 
serviceman and a small youth group in 
Oshkosh, Wis., U.S.A—people I had 
never known—dropped an offer of a 
medical scholarship into my lap. 

In no time I was in the University of 
the Philippines . . . studying anatomy 
. . . learning about drugs and medicines 

. working in the laboratory . . . per- 
paring for my chosen career of service. 

The story goes back to the liberation of 
the Philippines in 1944. Elwyn F. Nel- 
son of Oshkosh was a Sea Bee then. 
While in the islands he became aware of 
the acute need for medical attention in 
the places he visited. Macedonia could 
not have appealed to Paul more striking- 
ly than the Philippines did to Mr. Nel- 
son as he saw the effects of war, malnutri- 
tion, disease and ignorance. 

Fired with a desire to help, Elwyn 
Nelson went home to Oshkosh and be- 
came counselor of the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship at First Church. He inspired 
this group to assume responsibility for 
the medical education of a Filipino. 

When they came to selecting someone 
to send to school, they contacted a former 
missionary, the late Dr. Ernest Lyons 
of Los Angeles, Calif. He gave them my 
name. Thus began my medical education, 
and thus began a friendship that was 
climaxed by an unforseen handshake ,10 
years later. 

This past year I was given a year’s 
scholarship to Harvard University—a 
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Crusade Scholarship of The Methodist 
Church. I spent the most wonderful 10 
days of my life at Christmastime with 
Jack Nelson, his lovely family, and the 
Oshkosh youngsters who had sponsored 
my education. 

From the young people I learned first- 
hand the story of their venture in faith. 
Ginna Nelson had kept a detailed ac- 
count on the project in a small black 
book. Many times they hardly knew 
where the money would come from to 
meet the annual requirement, but they 
came through. The group never num- 
bered more than 15. What touched me 
most was that these same youngsters 
were facing the same financial problems 
of getting through school even while they 
were batting for my education. 

They gave lots of baked bean suppers, 
pancake suppers, bake sales, minstrel 
shows and plays. They sold coffee, dough- 
nuts and Christmas cookies. They seldom 
made over $50 on their biggest project, 
except for a youth rally in 1949 that 
netted $196. Members of the MYF had 
their private projects which ranged from 
baby sitting to shoveling snow. Two boys 
went on the road giving concerts. 

At first there was a fear on the part 
of the church board that the project 
might drain the church of financial re- 
sources. But instead, the whole church 
became more aware of missionary needs. 
General giving increased and missions 
giving increased five-fold. 

When I thanked these folks again for 
all they had done for me and my people, 
they told me they had profited more than 
anyone else. Is there any better example 
of what Jesus meant when he said, “Un- 
less a grain of wheat fall to the ground 
and die . . .”? 

While in Oshkosh I had the thrill of 
kneeling for prayer before the same altar 
where, 10 years ago, a small group of 
brave kids knelt down to pray for me— 
a strange colored boy they had never met, 
living 10,000 miles away. 

But the story does not end with my 
Christmas visit. Early in February, 1957, 
First Church in Oshkosh was treated to 
what five years ago had been a familiar 
sight—a talent show to usher in the 


young people’s project for the year. The 
project: A Hoyer patient lifter for the 
mission hospital where I am working. 
This is an entirely new bunch of young- 
sters, but they are impassioned by the 
same flame of love which set a whole 
church afire. 

I look on the Oshkosh youth group as 
a company of stewards who have done 
their job well. Now it is my turn to 
carry on the trust. I thank God for their 
faith and pray that he may sustain mine, 
even as he did theirs. 


Schedule Missions Tour 


A “Traveling Seminar on World Mis- 
sions” has been scheduled for Jan. 7 
through Mar. 6, 1958, with a Methodist 
couple as leaders. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. Tuck, re- 
cently retired missionaries of The Meth- 
odist Church, will lead the seminar. It 
will begin in San Francisco and will end 
in Europe. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tuck were missionaries 
first to India and then later to the Philip- 
pines. 

The itinerary will include Hawaii, 
Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Iran, the Middle East, Israel, and also 
Europe. 

The tour will be under the auspices of 
the Association for World Travel Ex- 
change. 

Dr. and Mrs. Tuck may be addressed 
at that office, 38 W. 88th St., New York 
24, N.Y. 


WDCS Builds Hostel 


A $100,000 girls’ hostel is being built 
at the Henry Plested Memorial Girls’ 
High School in Meerut, India. The 
school is a project of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions. The Woman’s Division gave 
most of the money for the construction 
of the new building. 

Cornerstone for the hostel, which will 
house 200 girls and will replace an old, 
inadequate dormitory, was laid by Bishop 
Shot K. Mondol of the Delhi area. 


Japanese Read Bibles 


One out of every five Japanese, or 
eighteen million persons, has read all or 
some part of the Bible, the Japan Bible 
Society estimates. 

During the past 10 years the society 
has distributed more than twenty million 
Bibles or portions thereof. 

The society is publishing the Scrip- 
tures in 51 colloquial editions and 38 
literary editions. 
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CHURCH 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE MOVEMENT 


General Board of Evangeiism 


1908 


Ave. 


Grand 


Nashville 5, Tenn. 


~ Church 


Attendance Plan, booklet. 
10¢ each; 6 for 50¢. 

Instructions for Visitors. 5¢ each; 
10 or more, 4¢ each. 


_ Visitor’s guidance folder. 2¢ each. 
_ Friendly visitors agreement card. 


_ Church 


100 for 50¢. 

Church attendance evangelism 
visitation assignment = enve- 
lopes 100 for 75¢; 10¢ a dozen. 

Church attendance visitor’s as- 
signment cards. 100 for 60¢. 

Church attendance graph. 15¢. 

My church attendance record 
card. 50¢. 

Door knob cards.,100 for $1. 

member’s loyalty cove- 
nant card. 100 for 50¢. 

one-column newspaper mat. 15¢. 
two-column newspaper mat. 25¢. 

Window cards. 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. 


_ How to Develop a Church, mail- 


ing leaflet. 100 for $1.50. 
Church Worship and Our Chris- 
tian Faith. 100 for $2. 


[1] Additional items listed on separate 
sheet. 
(] Charge to my account. 


Name 


Addre 


Total amount enclosed $ 


ss 


CHURCH BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Board of Missions 


1701 


Arch St. 


riladelphia 3, Pa. 
Philadelpk ., P 


Gentlemen: Please send me the follow- 
ing as checked: 


_ copies, 


_ copies, 


copies, The Church and the Archi- 
tect. 10¢ each. 

copies, The Value of the Architect. 
2¢ each. 

What Price the 
Basement? 3¢ each. 

copies, Organize Your Church 
Building or Improvement Pro- 
gram. 7¢ each. 

Multiple 

Church School 

each. 


Church 


Church and 


Sessions. 15¢ 


_ copies, Symbols of the Church. 


_ copies, 


30¢ each. 

Guide to Property and 
Casualty Insurance on Church- 
es. 10¢ each. 


_ copies, Plumbing, Heating, Venti- 


lation and Air 
15¢ each. 


Conditioning. 


(Single copies free; additional copies 
will be furnished at cost) 


Check enclosed for $__ 


Name 


Church .. 


Conference 


Address 


On a wide circuit W. W. Reid 


=, 


Tranquilizers and Peace of Mind 


“The quest for ‘peace of mind’— 
which normally is worthy and wholesome 
—has become an overwhelming fetish,” 
Dr. Abram Leon Sachar, president of 
Brandeis University, told leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America recently. 
Many of the people following this cult 
he described as “just unwilling to be 
tempted into any kind of aggravation.” 

“We are flooded with prescriptions on 
how to escape from anxiety,” said Dr. 
Sachar. “The best-seller lists burgeon 
with guides to the Shangri-La of ease 
and serenity. The fashionable code-word 
seems to be ‘relax.’ We have virtually a 
national movement to evade any personal 
responsibility that may affect the blood 
pressure or agitate the colon.” 

Most of the people who read the better 
books on the general theme of how to 
secure peace of mind—such as the late 
Joshua L. Liebman’s Peace of Mind— 
seem to fail to understand the real pur- 
pose of the books and the real avenue 
along which this “inner peace” is to be 
attained, Dr. Sachar suggested. The 
“peace” to be desired is not “the slough- 
ing off of all responsibility,” but the 
actual meeting and overcoming of prob- 
lems and situations. It is not retreat from 
difficulties, but advance into them; not 
fear, but faith that they can be over- 
come; not surrender to what we call “the 
inevitable disaster,” but belief in one’s 
own power—and in God's help—to over- 
come. 

The. “peace of mind” that too many 
people are seeking is an escape from 
the facts of life, of men’s living together, 
of the physical and moral laws of the 
universe. It is a lulling of the mind and 
spirit into sleep and forgetfulness. Indeed, 
it is on a par with the “tranquilizers” 
that have come into such common use 
that the medical profession is frightened 
at the possible long-time results. The tran- 
quilizer puts mind and body to sleep— 
perhaps makes them dangerously inactive 
and yet cures nothing whatsoever. The 
“peace of mind” that deadens one—or 
lulls him into self-satisfaction—so that 
the challenges of life are bypassed, for- 
gotten, or ignored, can be as damaging to 
human personality, individual and group, 
as is the sleeping pill. 

The Journal of the Alabama Medical 
Association has estimated that in one 
year the amount of barbituric acid deriva- 
tives (“tranquilizers”) produced in the 


U.S.A. was the equivalent of 32.3 grains 
for every man, woman and child in the 
nation—or enough to secure 176 hours 
of artificial sleep for each citizen. They 
are used to end “the little headaches”— 
but they may, doctors say, depress the 
spirits and undermine the memory. (And 
now, the Farm Journal reports, some live- 
stock experts are planning to feed “hap- 
piness pills” to cattle and sheep—pre- 
sumably to stop their anxieties so they 
weigh more and give more milk!) There 
are those who contend that the popular 
cult of “peace of mind” and the cult of 
“tranquilizers” are not unrelated. 

Now I am sure that those who have 
written the best books on “peace of 
mind” (such as Rabbi Liebman’s) have 
not intended them to be tranquilizers or 
“happiness pills.” It is the nonunder- 
standing reader who has so taken them. 
[he writers have been urging an attitude 
toward life, a belief in God and his pur- 
poses, a perspective of the place of the 
individual in the world that will lead 
him to face and overcome difficulties with 
mature understanding and reaction. 

This “peace of mind” is not rest and 
sleep, but cheerful activity even to the 
facing of pain. That was the “peace of 
mind”’—the long-range understanding 
and faith—that enabled the martyrs to 
go unflinchingly to the stake. That is the 
“peace of mind” that leads its possessor to 
tackle the causes of juvenile delinquency 
—not just ignore or deny them; to strive 
for the end of warfare—not to acquiesce 
in its “inevitability”; to get into the 
struggle for human rights and justice 
not to seek isolation; to vote, to speak, to 
write, and to plan for human betterment 
—not to surrender because the path may 
be steep and rocky. True “peace of mind” 
is a call to responsibility, with a smile at 
the pain it may cause. 


Publish Faculty Paper 


Faculty Forum, a new four-page 
monthly for college and university faculty 
members, is being published by the 
Division of Educational Insitutions of 
the Methodist General Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The publication is intended to be “a 
continuing conversation among faculty 
regarding the Christian faith,” according 
to the Rev. Richard N. Bender, editor 
and staff member of the board. 
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Our Response 
--Maximum? 


What Average Member Gives 


The Methodist Church 


Other Denominations 


World Service per member $1.22 Benevolences, 1956 reports 
Whole U.S. church, 1956-57 

North Indiana World Service $2.11 Free Methodist Church $75.62 
be Mocshell RM. Reed Pee eng Ry mr a — Seventh-Day Adventist Church $157.47 
, eneral Advance Specials $ 6 ue . ; $126 
Whole U.S. church, 1956-57 a ian US. (Southern) $18.60 
Durj - om Florida General Advance Specials $1.71 Presbyterian U.S.A. (Northern) $11.19 
During the year 1956-57 Methodists Highest conference, 1956-57 Southern Baptist $ 7.76 
of the United States gave an average of Week of Dedication per member $ .07 Lutheran-Missouri Synod $17.11 
$1.22 for World Service on apportion- Whole US. chusch, 1906-57 Average of 40 denominations $10.51 


ment. 

If anyone wonders why we are giving 
so much attention to what may appear 
to be the unimportant matter of an item 
of statistics, the answer gives us an op- 
portunity to report what we have said 
so many times—that World Service 
is basic to our whole program of extend- 
ing Christianity throughout the world. 
It is the World Service budget that 
maintains our mission stations every- 
where and provides support for our mis- 
sionaries. 

There are often presented special 
projects that present an unusual appeal 
to individuals and churches, and they 
are worthy of our concern; but we must 
remember that the week-by-week sup- 
port of World Service is the base upon 
which our missionary program rests. If 


Bishop Reed, a native of Michigan, has 
led the Michigan Area since his election 
as bishop in 1948. His statement on World 
Service first appeared in the Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 


Pacific Japanese Week of Dedication $ .40 
Highest conference, 1956-57 

All benevolences per member $6.10 
Whole U.S. church, 1956 reports 

Total giving to church per member $41.82 
Whole U.S. church, 1956 reports 


we fail in this, we will retreat in our 
effort to help Christianize the world. 

The per capita giving theoretically is 
the average contribution made by our 
people. We know that not every one of 
the 9% million Methodists gave $1.22 
for World Service last year. We also 
know that many of our people did give 
the equivalent of $1.22 and some of 
them contributed that much and more 
per week. We would that all our people 
were making a regular contribution to 
the effort to make Christ known 
everywhere. 

The amount of $1.22 apiece as our 
annual contribution to the World Service 
apportionment is not a very generous 
gift. A recent news release from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


| Benevolence 


Sources: Lines 1 and 2, Annual Report, Council on 
World Service and Finance, 1956-57; lines 2-5, Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, Comparative 
Statement, 1957; lines 6-14, ‘“‘Yearbook of American 
Churches,”’ 1958, 


states that the average income of every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
last year was two thousand dollars. We 
assume the Methodist income would be 
average. If so, $1.22 out of $2,000 does 
not indicate a very large investment in 
the missionary interests of our church. 
On the other hand, when we think of 
some of the things for which we pay 
$1.22 and how little $1.22 will buy to- 
day, we would hardly want our interest 
in Christ’s work around the world to be 
judged by what we have given. 

If we contemplate the honor that God 
has bestowed on us in calling us to be his 
ambassadors to the world, our response 
should be in maximums—maximum in- 
terest, maximum prayer, maximum sup- 
port. 














ead ol | ok oes SS 
Benevolence Funds 1956 1957 Pa 
rease 
; 10,000,000 World Service $898,948 $1,087,602 $2,954,835 $3,259,270 + 10.30 
(Year’s apportionment 
: $12,200,000) 
Y World Service Specials 3,455 614 31,395 18,577 — 40.83 
. 8,000 
0 _ General Advance 299,915 316,144 1,665,024 1,883,715 + 13.13 
t Specials 
" 
a Week of Dedication 12,283 11,144 71,720 78,861 9.96 
6,000,000 + 
t - Fellowship of Suffering 104,574 145,159 148,994 194,629 + 30.63 
and Service 
4,000,000 Methodist TV Ministry 6,512 8,448 43,144 59442 4 37.77 
Administrative Funds 
4 re 
; Episcopal Fund | 133,179 160,546 429,560 486,094 4 13.16 
V “ ’ . 
: 2,000,000 88) 
vf : 
: =. Administration 45,280 50,301 144,575 168,052. + 16.24 
( ae Interdenominational Co- 36,867 33,761 116 125 
. W orld Service operation Fund - a ante 46 + 8.00 
- so far this year . is °F peng ll 
yr . 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for ali these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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DEVOTIONAL 


Tue Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me a free copy of each of 
the items checked below: 


© Faith Is a Family Affair (poster) 
©) World Christian Fellowship (poster) 
C) Let God Use You (poster) 

C1 If You Have Time (poster) 

C) If You Are Too Busy (poster) 

C) Into Every Home (folder) 

C) Stencil insets for mimeographing 
[) Mats for printing 

ER ere cer ere ry mre 


Address 


MISSIONS 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room #540 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge the fol- 
lowing literature which I will distribute 
among members of my church. 


—__ Missionary Literature order list 

—__. The Field Is the World 

—— A Year Round Program of Mis- 
sions 

—___ Church Wide School of Missions 


ee rT oe ae 


Address 


CHRISTIAN VOCATIONS MATERIALS 


INTERBOARD COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN 
VocaTIOoNs 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Methodist Service Projects 
(a directory of vocational op- 
portunities with the church). 
10¢ a copy, 100 for $8. Bie ans 





WN cx Fabia bakales ds ive wade ewes 


NEWS SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF News SERVICE 
Board of Missions, Room 911 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me sample copy and in- 
formation re the checked news column 
which I will offer my local newspaper 
as a weekly free service for his use: 


C) News in the World of Religion (600 
words of news, weekly, interde- 
nominational, free to editor re- 
questing) 

(0 Please place my name on list to re- 
ceive regularly Bulletin Copy (pas- 
tors only) for bulletin-sermon use. 

ME nile ch aandent debceseaananieaes 

Address 





Opening Doors for Young Adults 
by Anita Harris 


In its stepped-up program of mission- 
ary recruitment during the 1956-60 
quadrennium, The Methodist Church is 
making a special call for young adults 
who will enlist for life service in mission 
fields at home and abroad. 

Why? Doors are opening to the Chris- 
tian faith in almost all lands today, and 
especially in the four “Lands of Deci- 
sion”—Korea, Bolivia, the Belgian Congo 
and Sarawak (Borneo). Through these 
doors in the next three years Methodism 
must send 700 missionaries, including 
many young adults, if it is to fulfill its 
mission. 

One reason for the special call for 
young adults is that doors are now open. 
Other factors are the training, profes- 
sional experience, and maturity of young 
Americans today. 

Because the need is urgent, the Board 
of Missions does not believe it can de- 
pend entirely upon recruitment of college 
students who cannot go until they have 
completed school and then gained a year’s 
experience. The board must depend in- 
creasingly upon young adults with a year 
or more of professional experience, with 
maturity, and especially with a deep con- 
cern and sense of commitment to Christ 
and his way of life. 

The call to young adults comes from 
the board through its Office of Missionary 
Personnel, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. Interested persons are en- 
couraged to write for further informa- 
tion. 

Here in the United States—very 
definitely a part of the world mission 
field of the church—the board calls for 
deaconesses and home missionaries to 
serve in local church and parish pro- 
grams, in town and country work, in set- 
tlements and community centers, in 
Methodist educational and medical in- 
stitutions, in homes of various types and 
in Goodwill Industries. These doors open 
throughout the 48 states, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

Abroad, the church needs agricultural 
engineers for rural development and ex- 
tension services, rural vocational guid- 
ance, administration and teaching. In the 
field of engineering, Korea and Africa 
call for builders, a well-driller, and in- 
dustrial and maintenance men; while in 
the business field the doors are open in 
Africa, Mexico and Southeast Asia for 
secretaries, administrators, treasurers, ac- 
countants and a hostess. 

Does the church need educators and 
teachers? These are needed in every 
country, from top administrators to nurs- 
ery-school teachers, from the university 


and theological seminary to preschool, 
with major emphasis on teachers of Chris- 
tian education, theology, English, home 
economics and commercial subjects. 

The doors open wide and eagerly for 
ministers, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, social workers and organizers of 
community reconstruction programs who 
will go into rural or urban communities 
and work with the people as they try to 
solve their acute problems. Opportunities 
for these professionals are scattered all 
over the world. 

How about the doors of medicine? 
Doctors with sound training and experi- 
ence in medicine and surgery who can 
teach, supervise and carry administrative 
responsibilities are urgently needed for 
Africa, India, Pakistan, Korea and South- 
east Asia. 

Nurses, experienced and able, are 
needed to supervise and train other 
nurses—general hospital nurses, public 
health nurses, dietitians, business mana- 
gers and administrators. A few dentists, 
some X-ray and laboratory technologists— 
all are needed that Christ’s healing of the 
body may be perfected. 

So this special call goes out to the 
trained young adults of Methodism— 
single or married, with or without chil- 
dren. Christ still commands, “Go ye!” 


Miss Harris, a former Methodist mis- 
sionary to Brazil, is field secretary for 
young adult work of the Office of Mis- 
sionary Personnel, Board of Missions. 


To Recruit Missionaries 


Miss Nola Smee, a deaconess and a 
teacher in a Methodist high school in 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed a 
field worker for the Office of Mission- 
ary Personnel of the Board of Missions. 

In her work Miss Smee will visit col- 
lege and university campuses in the 
United States to recruit college students 
for mission service at home and over- 
seas. 

For the past 12 years Miss Smee has 
taught at the Boylan Haven School, a 
school for Negro girls. 


Name Pensions Executive 
William B. Collins of Naperville, Il., 


was named assistant treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Board of Pensions Oct. 1. His office 
is at the 740 Rush St. office in Chicago. 

Mr. Collins will be in charge of the 
new death benefit program of the Minis- 
ters Reserve Pension Fund. He has been 
an auditor in Chicago for several years. 
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Joins Missions Staff 
The Rev. Philip C. Edwards of Silver 


Spring, Md., has joined the executive 
staff of the Board of Missions as director 
in the Section of Home Missions. 

Dr. Edwards will serve in the Depart- 
ment of City Work of the Division of 
National Missions and will work in the 
office at 1701 Arch St. in Philadelphia. 

He has served churches in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, and was 
superintendent of Washington East dis- 
trict of Baltimore Conference for six 
years. He was assistant to the president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University for two 
years. 

Since 1951 Dr. Edwards has served as 
executive secretary of three Methodist 
agencies in Baltimore and Washington— 
the Board of Missions of the -Baltimore 
Conference, the Methodist Missionary 
and Church Extension Society of the 
Baltimore districts, and the Methodist 
Union of Washington. 


Appoint Vocations Head 


New executive secretary of the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Vocations 
is the Rev. Marcus J. Birrell of Grand 
Forks, N.D. 


Dr. Birrell, pres- 
ident of Wesley 
College, | succeeds 
the Rev. Richard 
G. Belcher who re- 
signed in May to 
join the staff of the 
Board of Missions 
in New York. 

The new secre- 

: tary has _ served 
nies churches in Maine, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. From 1941 
to 1944 he was a staff member of the 
Youth Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Offer Visual Aids for Use 
With ‘Lands of Decision’ 


Methodists this year will be studying 
Lands of Witness and Decision in church- 
wide schools of missions. Several audio- 
visuals are recommended by the Board 
of Missions for use with the textbook. 

These resources include films, slide 
lectures, and picture packets. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the following aids 
may be rented from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


Films 


Land of Decision—A newsreel type of 
introduction to the theme. Black-and- 
white, 20 minutes. Available free from 
conference missionary secretaries only. 
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Korean Caravan—Missionaries from 
Seoul organize a field trip to an outlying 
rural village on a medical and evangelistic 
mission in answer to an urgent need. 
Color, 25 minutes. Rental, $8. 

Report Korea—A report on the way 
funds from the Bishops’ Appeal for Korea 
are being used. Black-and-white, 28 min- 
utes. Rental, $3. Also available free from 
most conference missionary secretaries. 

Upriver in Sarawak—This film docu- 
ments Methodist work in Sarawak, 
Borneo. Color, 30 minutes. Rental, $8. 


Slides, Photographs 


In addition to these films, slide sets 
have been prepared by missionaries who 
serve in the “Lands of Decision”’—Bo- 
livia, Korea, Sarawak, and the Belgian 
Congo. Slides with script are available 
for $1 (to cover handling) for each coun- 
try. Order from the Department of Visual 
Education, Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. A list of slide 
sets is available upon request. 

Packets of six black-and-white 8 by 10 
inch photographs showing Methodist 
work in the “Lands of Decision” are also 
available from the Department of Visual 
Education. Price is $1 for each set. A list 
of packets may be had upon request. 


Scarritt Gets Veep 
Lloyd S. Millegan, a Methodist lay- 


man from Fairfax, Va., has been named 
the first vice-president of Scarritt College 
for Christian Workers in Nashville. 

Mr. Millegan will be director of pub- 
lic relations and development for the col- 
lege. He will co-ordinate the work of 
the alumni office, student recruitment, 
fund-raising and public relations. 

Scarritt College is owned by the Gen- 
eral Conference of The Methodist 
Church and is supported in part through 
World Service. It trains missionaries, 
deaconesses and lay workers for Chris- 
tian leadership through the church. 


Elect Missions Secretary 


Mrs. Iona Henry, a former professor 
and author from Rutherford, N.J., has 
been elected a home missions executive of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Board of Missions. 

She will be an associate secretary of the 
Department of Work in Home Fields of 
the Woman’s Division. 

Mrs. Henry wrote Triumph Over 
Tragedy and for three years taught Eng- 
lish at Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, 
N.C. 











HEED THE 


Bishop 

Arthur J. Moore 
commissioning 
missionaries. 

Will you help 
support one 
through the 
Advance Specials? 


MACEDONIAN CRY OF THESE 
LANDS OF WITNESS and DECISION 


In each are well-defined indications of group movements toward Christ. Support the church in these 
lands with prayer, personnel, and sacrificial giving. The world is at a crossroads. Will it go Communistic, 


religio-nationalist, or Christian? You can help decide. Buy and read “‘Lands of 
Witness and Decision.” Start Study Groups and back the Benevolent Budget 


of your local church. 


BOLIVIA—The land without a seacoast but with the highest lake in the world. 
Population only 3,500,000 but capable of supporting 50,000,000 people. The field 
is white! God’s cry as of old-is, “‘Who will go for us?” Will you answer, “Here 


am I; send me”? 


BELGIAN CONGO— A center of turmoil in seething Africa. Cities are growing 
like mushrooms. The people are torn by conflicts of nationalism, secularism, 


Communism, Mohammedanism, and the chal- 
lenge of Christianity. 

KOREA—Threefold early missionary effort: 
medical, educational, and evangelical, resulted 
in the founding of an indigenous church. War, 
Japanese invasion, Communistic aggression, 
and then more war have made this country 
indeed a “‘Land of Witness and Decision.” 
SARAWAK— What happens here can mean so 
much to all Southeastern Asia and Indonesia. 
The tribes people think and act as + ti 
Whole villages are now ding for 

preachers and teachers. What will our answer be? 


Mail the Coupon me 
Board of Missions of 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








Board of Missions of The Methodist Church 
I 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. (Study Book Office 3) 





i Gentlemen 

losed is $ Please send me 
| —___copies of book “Lands of Witness and 
l Decision.” 


O Please send__.___Teaders’ Guide(s) 15c each 
1 (copy free with 5 or more books). 

0 Please send me free literature telling how to form 
| a “44 Group and describing the “Call to Witness 
| and Decision,” keynote of the quadrennium. 











Name 
(Please Print) 
| Address 
| City Zone___State. 
« Local church. 
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Promoting Missions Education 


by Horace W. Williams 


“I was amazed to see how much has 
been accomplished by the Church in a 
hundred years of Methodist missions in 
India,” said a visitor to that country. 
This visitor, a loyal and active church 
member, expressed what nearly all of 
us would have said had we been on the 
trip with him. The fact is we do not 
know enough about the missionary work 
of our church, or about the growth and 
achievements of the younger churches. 

In order to help more than six million 
persons enrolled in Methodist church 
schools know and understand what is 
being done through Christian missions, 
our church has an Interboard Commit- 
tee on Missionary Education. 

This committee represents the Board 
of Missions and the Board of Educa- 
tion. Its functions are: 

e To develop a unified program of mis- 
sionary education for all age groups in 
the local church and in the colleges, 
universities, and theological seminaries. 
e To co-operate with the Curriculum 
Committee of the Board of Education in 
providing missionary information for 
church-school literature and in the plan- 
ning and preparation of curriculum ma- 
terials on missions. 

e To co-operate in publishing books for 
missionary education in the local church. 
e To develop co-operative plans for the 
missionary education and missionary giv- 
ing of children, youth, and adults. 

In order to carry out its work, the 
Interboard Committee has set up a Joint 
Department of Missionary Education 
which serves as a department of both the 
Board of Missions and Board of Educa- 
tion. 

As a result of co-operative work by 
those concerned, The Methodist Church 
has a missionary emphasis in the curric- 
ulum of Christian education second to 
none. 

Working with representatives of other 
denominations through the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education (a unit 
of the National Council of Churches) 
the staff of the Joint Department of 
Missionary Education shares in planning 
and producing resources for missionary 
education. They are widely used 
throughout the churches of America. 

The Joint Department of Missionary 
Education carries responsibility for work- 
ing with the Department of Leadership 
Education of the Methodist Board of 
Education in helping teachers prepare 
annually to teach the current mission 
studies in leadership education schools. 

The department also assists summer 
camps and institutes in securing suitable 
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missionaries on furlough and _ students 
from other lands who interpret the work 
of the church in those lands. 

The work of the Interboard Commit- 
tee on Missionary Education as carried 
out by its Joint Department of Mission- 
ary Education is supported by the Board 
of Education and the Board of Missions 
through funds they receive from World 
Service. Thus, the work of missionary 
education—especially in the church 
schools—is made possible through the 
World Service giving of Methodists. 


Set Evangelism Mission 

Ten church leaders from abroad will 
lead a three-month Methodist evangelism 
mission to the United States next fall. 

Because leadership will come from 
many countries of the world, the enter- 
prise will be known as the “World 
Evangelism Mission.” 

The mission is the result of a resolu- 


99 


January. This is a strategic month. 
But plans should have been made be- 
fore the year began. Better wait now 
until people recover from the holidays. 
February. Many are leaving for 
warmer climates and should not have 
their anticipations lessened. 

March. The weather continues bad. 
Income tax reports take time. Better 
not disturb members now. 

April. The month of Easter is glorious. 
The crowds come anyhow. Better spare 
the promotion. 

May. It is late for pre-summer and 
early for fall planning. People like to 
coast along in May. 

June. Weddings and commencements 
take the spotlight in June. Children’s 
Day gets all the attention. 

July. Vacations start taking their toll. 
If our sanctuary were air-conditioned 
we might get them in. 

August. The pastor takes his vacation, 
so the members go “calling.” Wait now 


until after Labor Day. 


tion passed by the 1956 General Con- 
ference. According to the resolution, the 
purpose of the mission is that “leaders 
and preachers of the younger churches 
be invited to the United States to give 
witness to their triumphant faith, and to 
lead the Methodists of America toward 
a great spiritual awakening, and a deeper 
devotion to the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

The younger churches are those that 
have been established in other countries 
through missionary efforts. The Rev. J. 
Manning Potts of the Board of Evangel- 
ism says, “We feel that these churches 
have a message for America.” 


Men’s Clubs Increase 


More than 11,000 Methodist Men’s 
groups have been chartered with a total 
membership of more tham. 550,000 men, 
according to Robert G. Mayfield, general 
secretary of the Board of Lay Activities. 

Reporting to the board at its annual 
meeting, Dr. Mayfield pointed out that 
more than 5,000 laymen regularly serve 
as lay speakers, conducting services in 
churches which otherwise would not have 
a worship service each Sunday. 


OF EVASIONS 


For Loeal Chureh Programing 
by Carl R. Brown 


September. Everyone returns ex- 
hausted. Then day school takes up. 
Church work must await our recov- 
ery. 


October. This is getting close to the 
end of the year. Better restudy plans 
but delay action. 


November. A good time to look back 
and be grateful. But a difficult time 
to capture popular attention. 


December. This is the happiest, most 
hectic month. No time for committee 
meetings and planning sessions. Let's 
just enjoy it. 

But right after the holidays we 
will turn a new leaf and do every- 


thing by schedule. 


Mr. Brown is a Disciples of Christ layman. 
He offered his “Table of Evasions” to fel- 
low churchmen in his regular column in 
the Disciples weekly, The Christian-Evan- 
gelist, whose editors are permitting us 
to share it with Methodists. Says Mr. 
Brown of his table: “It is based on the 
seasons and human frailties. Except for 
persistent determination on your part, it 
should work.” 
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740 North Rush Street 
Together / Chicago, Illinois 
Please send further information and descriptive litera- 


ture pertaining to the benefits of the TOGETHER ALL 
FAMILY PLAN to: 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 





TOWN 





CHURCH 








TOGETHER—An official publication of The Methodist Church, issued monthly by the Methodist Publishing House (Board of Publication of The 
Methodist Church). ALL FAMILY PLAN rate, $2 a year. Individual subscriptions: $3 a year, $5 for two years. 
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‘Sure, I'm Methodist... go to church quite a bit... 
Eastertime. You know how itis... pretty 
busy these days.” 


‘What! No, | don’t need another magazine. | know 
it's religious! We subscribed to a church magazine 
once. Never read it! Probably be good for us but all 
that ‘preacher talk’ is hard to understand.” 


“You're going to send one anyway! Our church is 
going to send a subscription to all member families? 
Well, it must be pretty good! Andit’scalled TOGETHER 
... I've heard of that. My friend Harry gets it... 
raves about it all the time at work. Says TOGETHER’s 
interesting with lots of beautiful color pictures. The 
stories are down to earth. Told me the other day 
about an article his kids liked so much.” 


“Well. . . thanks. If it’s really that good I’m sure 
we'll like it. | Know our kids will like TOGETHER too. 
Goodbye. Thanks again!’ 


MORAL: Those who might benefit most are the ones who seldom 
subscribe to a church publication. It is only through the ALL 
FAMILY PLAN that TOGETHER can be effective. 
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YOU 
all your membe 
TOGETHER 
Church has beer 
regularly to all yo 
entertain. But it i 
that TOGETHER « 
Send for informat 


Give to your offi 
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Loan Library 





The following books have been added 
to the Loan Library, Board of Missions, 
Methodist Church. To borrow these, or 
other books, write: Librarian, Board of 
Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. 


Barth, Karl, Dogmatics in Outline 

Bertocci, Peter A., Free Will, Responsibility, 
and Grace 

Bowles, Chester, Africa’s Challenge to 
America 

Burgess, Alan, The Small Woman 

Carpenter, Alejo, The Kingdom of This 
World 

Carter, Cullen T., History of Methodist 
Churches and Institutions in Middle 
Tennessee, 1787-1956 

Carter, Cullen T., History of the Tennessee 
Conference 

Chappell, Clovis G., Sermons from Job 

Chiang, Kai-shek, Soviet Russia in China: 
a Summing-Up 

Cochran, Leonard H., Man at His Best 

Coffin, Henry Sloane, Joy in Believing: Se- 
lections from the Spoken and Written 
Words and the Prayers 

Cummings, Oliver DeWolf, The Youth 
Fellowship: a Vital Church Program 
for Youth 

De Kiewiet, C. W., The Anatomy of South 
African Misery 

Dean, John P. and Rosen, Alex, A Manual 
of Intergroup Relations 

Dillistone, F. W., Christianity and Com- 
munication 

Douglas, A. Vibert, The Life of Arthur 
Stanley Eddington 

Douty, Mary Alice, How to Work with 
Church Groups 

Fleming, Archibald L., Archibald the Arctic 

Fitch, Robert E., The Decline and Fall of 
Sex 

Forsyth, Nathaniel F., editor, The Min- 
ister and Christian Nurture 

Goldsmith, Joel S., The Art of Meditation 

Grant, Frederick C., The Gospels: Their 
Origin and Their Growth 

Hamill, Robert H., How Free Are You? 

Handlin, Oscar, Race and Nationality in 
American Life 

Handy, Robert T., We Witness To- 
gether: a History of Co-operative Home 
Missions 

Hedley, George, The Minister Behind 
the Scenes 

Heltzel, Massey Mott, The Invincible 
Christ 

Hogg, William Richey, New Day 
Dawning 

Holdcraft, Paul E., Texts and Themes 
for the Christian Year 

Howe, Reuel L., Man’s Need for the 
Christian Year 

Johnson, James Weldon, God’s Trom- 


bones: Seven Negro Sermons in Verse 
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Kettle, Arnold, An Introduction to the 
English Novel ' 
Landis, Benson Y., compiler, A Rauschen- 
busch Reader 

Marsh, John, A Year with the Bible 

Martin, LeRoy A., A History of Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College, 1857-1957 

Mays, Benjamin E., Seeking to Be a 
Christian in Race Relations 

New York City Guide and Almanac, 
1957-1958 

Oates, Wayne E., Where to Go for Help 

Patterson, Charles H., Moral Standards: 
an Introduction to Ethics 

Pittenger, W. Norman, The Church, the 
Ministry, and Reunion 

Proceedings of the Ninth Methodist Con- 
ference, Lake Junaluska, N. C., 1956 

Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli, and Moore, 
Charles A., editors, A Source Book in 
Indian Philosophy 

Reischauer, Edwin O., Japan—Past and 
Present 

Schrey, Heinz-Horse and others, The 
Biblical Doctrine of Justice and Law 


Plan Student Conference 


Three thousand Methodist college stu- 
dents and counselors are expected to at- 
tend the sixth quadrennial National 
Methodist Student Conference, Dec. 27 
to Jan. 1, at Kansas University, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Theme for the conference will be “Our 
Lord—Our Church—Our Life.” 

Delegates will be from Methodist-re- 
lated, independent, and state institutions 
of higher education. 

The conference is a project of the Na- 
tional Methodist Student Movement and 
is administered by the Department of 
College and University Religious Life. 

Such conferences are held every four 
years to prepare students for effective 
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Two Methodist seminaries added buildings during September. Two apartment buildings 


churchmanship and for interpreting the 
message of the Christian church to the 
campus and the world. 

Speakers, Bible study groups, drama, 
worship, discussion, and fellowship pe- 
riods are included in the program. 


Help for Commitment Day 


Orders for Commitment Day packets 
and materials should now be sent air 
mail to the General Board of Temper- 
ance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C., the board suggests. 

Materials and order blanks were mailed 
to each pastor in mid-October. Additional 
Commitment Day packets are available 
free from the board office. 

Included in the packet are a poster, 
a planning brochure, and a sermon on 
this year’s theme by the Rev. Charles R. 
Goff, pastor of Chicago Temple. 

Theme for this year’s Commitment 
Day observance is “Drinking Is a Moral 
Issue.” 


Film on Rural Ministry 


None Goes His Way Alone is a new 
film on the ministry of rural churches of 
Methodism. 

Filmed in churches near Warrensburg, 
Mo., using the documentary technique, 
the film imparts the “feel” of the rural 
church. 

This film will be of great help to rural 
churches themselves and also of lasting 
interest to urban and suburban churches, 
the Board of Missions believes. 

The film has a running time of 30 
minutes and is available from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House. 
Rental rates are $9, color; and $6, black- 


and-white. 


r 


(left) were purchased by Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl., for housing married 
students. Bishops’ Hall (right) was dedicated Sept. 20 at Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 
The $600,000 building will be used for classrooms and offices. 
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Mail Promotional Aids 


For Week of Dedication 


Dates for the 1958 Week of Dedica- 
tion will be Feb. 16-23. 

The Week of Dedication is a new 
Methodist tradition—observed since 1949 
—and comes at the beginning of Lent. 
The Day of Dedication, Feb. 23, is the 
first Sunday of Lent. 

Information and promotional materials 
will be mailed in December to all pastors. 
The packet will include the new Week 
of Dedication poster, a revised Leader's 
Guide, a devotional leaflet (including the 
list of projects to be supported by the 
Week of Dedication offering), and offer- 
ing envelopes. 

The offering envelopes will be sent in 
quantities sufficient for the anticipated 
congregation of each church (one-half 
of the membership). Pastors needing 
more than this may order additional en- 
velopes free from the Central Promo- 
tional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Also available from the Central Promo- 
tional Office is a sound filmstrip, The 
Week of Dedication Story. It is recom- 
mended for use with the official board, 
commissions or a committee when prep- 
aration for the Week of Dedication is at 
the planning stage. 

The Week of Dedication offering is 
used each year to meet emergency needs 
in missions and overseas relief. Also sup- 
ported in large part through Week of 
Dedication gifts is the Crusade Scholar- 
ship program. 

Listed for 1958 are: $305,000 for over- 
seas projects (including a $100,000 share 
in Crusade scholarships); $180,000 for 
U.S. projects Cincluding a $50,000 share 
in Crusade scholarships); and $120,000 


for overseas relief projects. 


te i 
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House at 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Funds received in the offering are 
channeled through the Division of World 
Missions and Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions and 
through the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 

A list of the 1958 Week of Dedication 
projects, with a description of each, will 
be published in next month’s MeTHop1st 
Story. 


Missions Board to Move 


The executive committee of the Board 
of Missions has voted approval of the 
leasing of approximately 80,000 square 
feet of space in the proposed Interchurch 
Center to be built in Morningside 
Heights in New York city. 

By unanimous vote, the 38-member 
committee gave approval to the board to 
move from the 67-year-old headquarters 
at 150 Fifth Ave. The old building is 
owned by the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

Under terms of the resolution, the 
board will rent three floors in the new 
building and will negotiate a 10-vear 
lease with an option for renewal of 10 
years. 

The new building, expected to be com- 
pleted by 1960, will house offices of 
several Protestant denominations and the 
National Council of Churches. 

The Board of Missions has a staff of 
400 persons, the largest in Methodism. 


Filmstrip on the Ministry 


A sound color filmstrip outlining min- 
isterial needs of The Methodist Church 
is now available from the Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The filmstrip, The Ministry of the 
Church, has 44 frames and sells for $5, 





with a guide. It outlines the recruitment 
situation faced by The Methodist Church 
and suggests steps that must be taken if 
the need for ministers, missionaries and 
other full-time workers is to be met. 

Bishop Richard C. Raines and the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher wrote the script. 
Facts on ministerial needs are based on 
the Study on Theological Education in 
The Methodist Church, Bishop Donald 
H. Tippett and the Rev. Gerald O. Mc- 
Culloh, directors. 


New Tracts Coming Up 
The Tidings Tract-of-the-Month Club 


has announced titles of new leaflets to 
be sent to subscribers during the coming 
months. 

Among the new titles are: “The En- 
during Word” by A. J. Walton, “The 
Dawn of Redeeming Grace” (Christmas 
tract) by Kenneth Rose, “Our Greatest 
Gift” by Archie Acey, “Thy Kingdom 
Come” by Samuel Gandy, “In Him Is 
Life” (Easter tract) by Bishop A. Ray- 
mond Grant, and “Reaching the Un- 
reached for Christ” by Charles A. 
Stuck. 

Each month except July and August 
the club sends to churches subscribing to 
the service copies of the current tract 
selection. The cost to members is $1.50 
for 100. Minimum order is 50 copies 
each month. 

Churches interested in joining the 
club are requested to write: Tidings 
Tract-of-the-Month Club, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


TRAFCO Helps Promote 
Wesley Anniversary 


The Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church is co- 
operating with the committee directing 
the 250th anniversary celebration of the 
Methodist hymn writer, Charles Wesley, 
by planning special programs and by 
working through regularly scheduled 
network programs. 

The staff has counseled with leaders 
of the church in conferences and areas 
which are planning special programs. Spe- 
cial material to be used in existing radio 
and television programs is being planned 
now. 

During December, TRAFCO will co- 
operate with the director of special events 
of the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches in 
presenting various special events pro- 
grams. Tentative plans are for guest ap- 
pearances and music on the regularly 
scheduled network broadcasts. 

TRAFCO will also encourage showing 
of the film, John Wesley, with emphasis 
on the part Charles Wesley played in the 
spread of Methodism. 
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Adkins, Leon M., Spiritual Reforestation Se 41 
ADMINISTRATION FUND see Benevolences 


ADULTS, OLDER 
Ford Foundation aids Committee on Aging Mr 30 


ADVANCE SPECIALS 

see also Benevolences; specific. countries 
Advance, in Latin America, The (Mohn) J-A 3 
Advance personnel changes: Lee, MCOR: My 31 
Florida, the 100% Advance Conference Se 7 
It Worked for Us 

Full support of missionary Je 32 

“Missionary Fellowship” Je 32 

Missions has priority Je 32 


Mobile available My 29 
Three agencies name Advance Special directors 
(Simpson) J-A 5 
ADVERTISING 
Religion in American Life month Oc 30 


AFRICA 

see also Missions—‘‘Lands of Decision” 
“Africa Christian Advocate” available No 30 
Africa TV Film available to churches Je 51 
Africans Still Want Help (Rea) je 26 

Build new seminary in Southern Rhodesia De 4 
| Saw My Dollars in Africa (Mohn) Oc 11 
Need Teachers, Schools for Southern Rhodesia 
My 28 

Reopen Africa Hostel My 29 

75 New Missionaries Are Needed Se 17 
There’s a New Day in the Congo (Dodge) Mr 
10 

ALASKA 

College on the Frontier (Perryman) My 13 
Methodist Men to provide books for Alaska 
college Oc 3 

Three Hospitals Need Medical Volunteers Se 4 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Braille Bible for Japan My 26 

How the Bible Supports Missions (Pickett) Je 
29 

Invitation to Spiritual 
No 11 

Number of languages, dialects in which Bible 
or parts of Bible are published Je 24 


Fellowship (Nettinga) 


Personnel changes: Nettinga Ap 25 
Place Bibles on Planes My 29 


Produces filmstrip, “Flight to Freedom,” on 
Hungarian Refugees Je 23 


Provides Scriptures for Hungarian refugees Ap 
30 

Releases film on Bible translating No 26 
Reprints New Testament in Cherokee dialect 
Je 26 

Worldwide Bible Reading Program No 11 

AMERICAN INDIANS 


American Bible Society reprints New Testament 
in Cherokee dialect Je 26 
Indians Pantomime Prayer Song My 34 


ARGENTINA 
Missionary doctor records busy day Je 22 
ARMED FORCES see Camp Activities; Chaplains 


ASIA 
see also specific countries 
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Missions in the New Asia (Jones) My 4 


AUDIO-VISUALS 
see also Good Literature Committee; specific 
subject; Television, Radio and Films 


“Report—Korea”’ now available without charge 
to conference missionary secretary Ap 28 


“Methodism in Action,” General Conference 
film Mr 31 

Offer simpler film set-up My 25 

TV Series from “The Way” available for 


church use My 20 


Beck, Jessie Mae, Improving Leadership in the 
Small Church No 31 


Bell, Joseph W. Caravans for Christ Je 7 


BENEVOLENCES 
see also Advance Specials 
Closing Date: May 31 (Lugg) My 6 


General Benevolences and Quadrennial Program 
Se 26 

Monthly Report: Mr 23; Ap 8; My 6; Je 21; 
J-A 18; Se 54; Oc 28; No 28; De 29 

New filmstrip, “The Church Beyond Our Win- 
dow”’ Je 3 


Our Response—Maximum? (Reed) De 29 
Plus What? (Mohn) Mr 23 

Program Resources Se 38 

Report by Conferences, 1956-57 Se 24 

What Average Member Gives De 29 

World Service Comes Back (Magee) Ap 9 
BIBLE see American Bible Society 


BOLIVIA 
see also Missions—‘‘Lands of Decision” 
Mountains of Decision (Ellis) Je 11 
BOOKS—listed monthly under Just Out 
see also Good Literature Committee; Library 
Loan Service; specific subjects 
Boss, Charles F., Jr., Our New Peace Project My 7 
BRAZIL 
Publishing house is dedicated Se 54 


Brown, Carl R., 1958 Table of Evasions for Church 
Programing De 32 


Brumbaugh, T. T., Korea Can Be Won for Christ 
Oc 22 


BULLETIN LINERS (Smith) monthly feature, pg 1 
Burgess, Roger, Cornmitment Day No 7 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
see also World-wide Communion Sunday 
I'm Glad My Church Is There (Fanning) Je 9 
We Minister to Soldiers in Civvies (Simpson) Se 
11 
CHAPLAINS 
see also World-wide Communion Sunday 
Chaplains add members to church Se 4 
I'm Glad My Church Is There (Fanning) Je 9 
Meet the Chaplain (McLaughlin) Se 13 
Methodist clergymen serve in veterans’ hospitals 
Je 23 
Commission personnel changes: Bevan Mr 27; 
Bowling Je 22 
CHINA see Asia 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION see Education: 
Colleges, Universities, Seminaries 


MARCH-DECEMBER, 1957 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS 


see also Social and Economic Relations; Tem- 
perance; World Peace 


Busy Commission (Shamblin) No 18 
Church Program Information, 1957-58, 
J-A 27 
Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
Interboard elects Lord chairman No 30 
CHRISTMAS 


Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literacy sells Christmas cards No 31 


Just Out: Christmas Worship in the Home De 2 
Materials for “Christmas for Christ’? emphasis 
No 4 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE see Evangelism 

CHURCH BUILDING, CHURCH EXTENSION 
Choosing a Church Site J-A 10 

Here’s Help on Buying and Building (Murphy) 
J-A9 

How New Orleans Builds (Mason) J-A 7 


It Worked for Us 
Sponsoring suburban church My 32 


Just Out: The Building and Care of Methodist 
Church Property J-A 2; Methodist Church Ex- 
tension Strategy Se 3; Church Building Leaflets 
Oc 2 


Methodist Church Extension Strategy (Murphy) 
Se 3 


Church sponsors new suburban church My 32 
Successful Fund Raising (Perryman) No 21 
We Need Three New Churches a Week (Middle- 
ton) Mr 25 

CHURCH PROPERTY 

Just Out: The Building and Care of Methodist 
Church Property J-A 2 

CHURCH SCHOOL see Education: Local Church 


CITY 
see also Missions 
Convocation on Urban Life My 27 


Improving Our Witness in the City (McKibben) 
Oc 24 


New Ways in the City (McKibben) De 19 
Open registration for Urban Life Convocation 
De 3 


Clark, William E., The Negro College Is Still 
Needed De 23 


CONGO see Africa 


CRUSADE SCHOLARS 

Crusade Scholars (Mathews) Mr 16 

Crusade Scholars Learn About America Se 47 
100 students enroll in fall semester No 26 
What One Scholarship Did (Fernando) De 27 
Cunningham, M. Earl, It Happened in lonia De 11 
DEDICATION, WEEK OF 

see also Benevolences; Crusade Scholars 

| Saw My Dollars in Africa (Mohn) Oc 11 
Mail 1958 Promotional Aids De 35 

March 3-10 Mr 16 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 


Confessions of a Former District Superintendent 
(Versteeg) Mr 7 


Chicago meeting Mr 7 


Dodge, Ralph E., There’s a New Day in the Congo 
Mr 10 
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DRAMA 
Religious Drama Workshop My 30 


a 7 EDUCATION 


Colleges, Universities, Seminaries 

American University names dean My 31 

Call to 6th Quadrennial National Methodist 
Student Conference Je 24 

Division personnel changes: Walker, Porter 
No 28, 30 

Division publishes faculty paper De 28 
Expect 3,000 at National Methodist Student 
Conference De 34 

Just Out: Building a Faculty in a Church-Re- 
lated College of Liberal Arts; Martin Ruter: 
Pioneer in Methodist Education Mr 28, 29; 
The Education of the Administrator My 24; 
Handbook for Trustees of Church-related 
Colleges; motive Orientation issue Se 2, 3; 
An Experiment in General Education: Develop- 
ment and Evaluation De 2 

Kresge Foundation offers $1.5 million grant 
to Wesley Theological Seminary Ap 26 
Methodist Student Day (Post) My 2 

Methodist Student Day is June 9 Mr 24 
Methodist Student Fellowship Fund giving in- 
creases No 3 

Missionary summer service projects for college 
students My 21 

“motive,”’ student magazine, publishes Method- 
ist Heritage issue Ap 27 

Negro College Is Still Needed, The (Clark) De 


aactaigne tres nnadiil 


23 
Scarritt names Millegan vice president De 31 
Scholarships Aid 20 Graduate Students Se 4 


Seminaries Expand J-A 11 

Seminary students visit Methodist headquarters 
No 3 

Set MSM Conferences My 20 

Student Recognition—1957 (Jones) De 4 

9 #@ Theological students can serve as summer 

evangelists My 21 

13th Institute of Higher Education Je 23; 
J-A 25 

Wesley Oratorio Composed for Student Confer- 
ence Se 48 





Editorial Division 
Personnel changes: Goddard Ap 26; Hess J-A 
25; Fair No 28 


General Board 
Buys building Je 23 


Higher Education Emphasis 
“Campus Parish,” film Mr 6 
College Trustees to Meet My 25 
For the Good of the Rising Generation (Wat- 
' kins) Mr 8 
Just Out: Church and Campus handbook Mr 
29; Higher Education Materials Je 2; Higher 
Education Materials J-A 2; Special Emphases, 
1956-60 Se 3; Hymn Written for the Open- 
ing of a School in Kingswood; The Wesley 
Foundations in this Quadrennium De 2 
Official Plans for 1956-60 Emphasis Ap 2 
Pilot Project Trains College Trustees Se 47 
? Program Resources Se 38 
Progress Report J-A 20 
Staff named Ap 5 
Strengthening Our Student Foundations 
iShamblin) De 17 


Local Church 
see also Family Life 
Adult Attendance at Sunday School Je 22 
Adult Classes hold Third Convocation Je 20 
Are Churches Prepared to Serve Young People? 
(Reid) Je 26 
Caravans for Christ (Bell) Je 7 
a @ Children’s Day (Jones) Ap 13 
t \ Church School at Home (Staples) Se 53 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
Churches Observe Family Week Ap 12 
Division personnel changes: Dew, Wiant, Gar- 
) rison Se 50; Clemmons No 29 
Film shows teacher recruitment and training 
program Se 52 
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For Rally Day . . . Put the Weight on Plan- 
ning (Ford) J-A 19 

Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
Helps for organizing new church school No 10 
It Happened in lonia (Cunningham) De 11 
It Worked for Us 

Boys get man teacher Je 31 

Christian Activities Center Ap 31 

Junior fellowship Se 56 

“Mocktail Party” Ap 32 

Treble teaching force Mr 32 

Just Out: Bible Readers’ Service Oc 2 
Methodist Conference on Christian Education 
in Cincinnati Oc 27 

Plan Youth Exchange My 23 

Schedule of Leadership Education summer 
seminars Je 20 

Spiritual Reforestation (Adkins) Se 41 
Suggestions for a Watch Night Service De 3 
World Convention on Christian Education to 
be held in Japan My 30 
Your Church: Ap 19; My 16; Je 13; J-A 14; 
Se 31; Oc 17; No 14; De 14 

Youth Organized for Action (Post) Se 45 


Ellis, Howard W., Witness of Youth Je 8 
Ellis, James E., Mountains of Decision Je 11 
EPISCOPAL FUND see Benevolences 

EUROPE 


Seminaries need books My 30 


EVANGELISM (AND MEMBERSHIP) 


see also Methodism 

Add three new editions of “‘The Upper Room” 
De 4 

Aids for January-to-Easter attendance program 
No 30 

Aldersgate materials My 23 

Board develops ‘Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials” imprint No 24 

Board personnel changes: Farris, Lacour Se 50 

Church Attendance Evangelism (Ross) De 5 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
Council of Evangelism meets Oct. 17-22 Oc 27 
Council of Evangelism plans Week of Evan- 
gelism during Lent, 1958 Mr 28 

Dr. Sangster on Prayer My 12 

Free copies of “Upper Room” available for 
summer use My 31 

Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 


It Worked for Us 
Every-member visitation Ap 31 


Just Out: Manual for the Local Church Com- 

mission on Membership and Evangelism; The 
Methodist; Steps to the Christian Life; We 
Share a Faith; Between Dawn and Dark Mr 
29, 30; My Faith Is Enough; Start Where You 
Are; What Pentecost Can Mean to You; New 
Upper Room Pamphlets; The Upper Room 
Talking Book My 24; Finding God Series; 
John Wesley, Evangelist; The Bible and Our 
Daily Living; Our Experience of God; The 
Methodist First Reader Je 2; Hymn Poems of 
Charles Wesley: Service Booklet of Charles 
Wesley’s Hymns; Charles Wesley and His 
Colleagues; Charles Wesley, The Singer of 
the Evangelical Revival; You Can Be a Saint; 
Selections from John Knox; Selections from 
John Woolman Se 2; The Upper Room in 
Braille Grade 2, A Better World Begins With 
Me Oc 2, 3; Spiritual Help Packet; Youth at 
Prayer; Devotional Classics; Dad; You Can 
Be a Saint; Christmas Carols; Finding God 
Through Amos No. 2; Guidebook for Visita- 
tion Evangelism; Idea Packet for Church At- 
tendance Evangelism De 2 


Literature for Pentecost My 9 
Mission to America Mr 14 


1957 World Wide Prayer Movement (Jones) 
My 12 


Pentecost—an Experience to Be Recaptured 
(Thomas) My 8 


Plan Danish edition of “The Upper Room’ Ap 
28 


Plan National Evangelistic Convocation De 3 
Program Resources Se 37 
Suggestions for Watch Night Service De 3 


Summer evangelism opportunities for theology 
students My 21 


Tidings announces new Tract-of-the-Month 
titles De 35 ; 


Tidings offers tract selections My 31 

“Upper Room’”’ issues summer poster Je 21 

Urge Local Church Evangelism My 14 

Week to Ring Door Bells, A Mr 12 

Witness of Youth (Ellis) Je 8 

World Evangelism Mission scheduled De 32 
Year’s Work in Evangelism, The Se 39 

Your Church: Mr 19; Ap 20; My 15; Je 14; 
J-A 13; Se 33; Oc 18; No 13; De 14 

FAMILY LIFE 

see also Education: Local Church 

Adult classes assist in Conference preparations 
Se 48 

Church School at Home (Staples) Se 53 
Churches Observe Family Week Ap 12 
Committee plans 1958 conference No 3 
Devotional Resources for Families Ap 14 
Encouraging Family Worship (Randolph) Ap 14 
Just Out: Christmas Worship in the Home De 2 
New Materials for Family Week Ap 13 


Third National Conference meets in October 
1958 My 31 


Your Church: Se 35 


Fanning, O. B., I’m Glad My Church Is There 
Je 9 


FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING AND SERVICE sec 
World-wide Communion Sunday 


Fernando, Ricardo E., What One Scholarship Did 
De 27 


FILMSTRIPS see specific subjects 


Ford, Allene, For Rally Day .. . Put the Weight 
on Planning J-A 19 


FUND RAISING 


It Worked for Us 
Family night dinner Ap 32 
Successful Fund Raising (Perryman) No 21 


GAMBLING see Temperance 
Garrison, Webb B., Back to school at 67 My 10 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
“Methodism in Action,” film, available Mr 31 


GOOD LITERATURE COMMITTEE 


Your Church: Mr 22; Ap 22; My 17; Je 16; J-A 
17; Oc 20; No 16 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Helping the Handicapped Help Themselves 
(Trevethan) Je 18 


Griffith, Matthews A., You Were There Oc 21 


Hamilton, James A., Liquor Laws in the New 
Congress Mr 4 


Harper, Earl E., He Started Us Singing Oc 4 


Harris, Anita, Opening Doors for Young Adults 
De 30 


HAWAII 
Methodist mission tour scheduled Oc 28 
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HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

Board personnel changes: Davis Ap 26; Eyster 
Je 6 

Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 31 
Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
Just Out: For Those Who Wait My 24 
National Association to meet Feb. 11-13, 1958 
Se 48 

Program Resources Se 36 

75 Years of Methodist Hospitals 
Ap 17 

World Health Organization statistics on doctors 
Je 21 

Your Church: Mr 20; My 18, Je 17, J-A 15, 
Se 35; Oc 20; No 15; De 16 


(Reynolds) 


HOUSING see Missions 


Huggin, James G., Doing the Usual Things Oc 3 
iglehart, Charles W., Bringing Japan into Our 
Churches Se 18 

INDIA 

Build Homes My 28 

Clara Swain Hospital recording available My 31 


How the Bible Supports Missions (Pickett) Je 
29 


Leonard Theological 
principal je 21 
Woman's Division builds hostel De 27 
INTERBOARD SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION 

‘Road Show’ Trains 3,000 Oc 15 
Schools for local church leaders Se 48 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL COOPERATION 
see Benevolences 

IT WORKED FOR US 

see also topics 


Monthly feature: Mr 32; Ap 31; My 32; Je 
31; Se 55; Oc 32; No 32; De 36 


ITALY 

Casa Materna names Santi new co-director Je 
24 

JAPAN 

Braille Bible My 26 

Bringing Japan into Our Churches (iglehart) Se 
18 


College names _ indian 


FUND 


Japan Bible Society reports Bible reading sta- 
tistics De 27 


Number of missionaries My 25 
Why Japan Needs Missionaries My 22 
Jones, George H., 1957 World Wide Prayer Move- 
ment My 12 
Planning a Wesley Observance Oc 6 
Jones, Jameson, Drinking Is a Moral Issue No 5 
Student Recognition-1957 De 4 
Jones, Mary Alice, Children’s Day Ap 13 
Jones, Tracey K., Jr., Missions in the New Asia 
My 4 
JURISDICTIONAL SYSTEM 
Jurisdiction hearings schedule Je 6 
JUST OUT 
see also topics 
Monthly feature: Mr 28; Ap 26; My 24; Je 2; 
J-A 2; Se 2; Oc 2; No 2; De 2 
Keathley, Claude, They Keep Their 
Preachers At Home Je 27 
Kersh, Jackie, A Formula for Success Se 43 
School That Gets Results, A No 20 
KOREA 
see also Missions—‘‘Lands of Decision” 


Korea Can Be Won for Christ (Brumbaugh) 
Oc 22 


Retired 
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Korean Orphans Need Aid Oc 28 

ROK troops like radio church My 21 
“Report—Korea,” missions film Mr 28 
“Report—Korea” now available without charge 
to conference missionary secretary Ap 28 

LATIN AMERICA 

see also specific countries 

Advance in Latin America, The (Mohn) J-A 3 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


see also Methodist 
Finance 


Men; Stewardship and 


Board personnel changes: Genins Oc 26 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 28 


Churches Wait the Layman’s Message (Reid) 
No 25 


Laymen’s Day (Southard) Se 16 
Laymen’s Day Is Oct. 20 J-A 26 


LIBRARY, CHURCH see Good Literature Committee 


LIBRARY LOAN SERVICE 

Monthly feature: Mr 24, Ap 24, My 28, Je 
30, J-A 26; No 24; De 34 

LOCAL CHURCH EMPHASIS 

see also Program Planning 

Doing the Usual Things (Huggin) Oc 3 


Implications of Unity for Local Congregations, 
The No 23 


Improving Leadership 
(Beck) No 31 


It Worked for Us: 
Self study My 32 


Let’s Get Organized (Short) No 9 

Just Out: Christ and Myself Mr 28; Toward a 
More Effective Church; Special Emphases, 
1956-60 Se 2, 3; The Work of the Official 
Board De 2 

Official Plans of 1956-60 Emphasis Ap 2 
‘Road Show’ Trains 3,000 Oc 15 

Toward a More Effective Church Se 27 


in the Small Church 


Lugg, Thomas B., Closing Date: May 31 My 6 

Magee, J. Homer, What's Happening in the Meth- 
odist Wills Program De 9 

World Service Comes Back Ap 9 


MALAYA see Asia 
Mason, Jeanne, How New Orleans Builds J-A 7 


Mathews, James K., Crusade Scholars Mr 16 
Romanée Along the Rejang De 21 

McKibben, Robert A., Improving Our Witness in 
the City Oc 24 

New Ways in the City De 19 


McLaughlin, John R., Meet the Chaplain! Se 13 
MEMBERSHIP see Evangelism 


METHODISM 

see also Evangelism: Just Out 

Aids available for Wesley observance Oc 7 
Charles Wesley Hymn Festival J-A 24 

Copies available of “motive” Methodist Herit- 
age issue J-A 2 

He (Charles Wesley) 
(Harper) Oc 4 

John Wesley Film available My 23 

Just Out: 1957 Methodist Fact Book Ap 26; 
1956 Discipline My 24 

“motive,” student magazine, publishes Meth- 
odist Heritage issue Ap 28 

New rental plan for “John Wesley” film De 3 
Plan celebration of Charles Wesley’s birth Je 2 
Plans to honor Charles Wesley My 30 

Planning a Wesley Observance (jones) Oc 6 


Started Us Singing 


TRAFCO cooperates in Wesley celebration De 
35 

Wesley Hymn Festivals Are Now in Full Swing 
Oc 25 

Wesley Hymns Recorded Oc 3 

Wesley materials ready J-A 24 

Wesley Oratorio Composed for Student Confer- 
ence Se 48 

METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 
see also World-Wide Communion Sunday 
Allocates half million dollars of Hungarian Re- 
lief Fund J-A 18 

Asks Clothing for Overseas Mr 24 

Filmstrips explain relief program J-A 26 
Korean orphans need aid Oc 28 

Personnel changes: Griffith Ap 25; Lee My 31 


Wherever There’s a Cry for Help (Warfield) 
Se 9 


You Were There June 23, in France, Korea 
(Griffith) Oc 21 


METHODIST INFORMATION 


Provides weekly news summary Je 24 


METHODIST MEN 

Charter clubs overseas My 21 

Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
50,000 New Members: A Task for ‘God's 
Amateurs’ (Symposium) J-A 22 

Give books to Alaska college Oc 3 

Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
Helps for organizing new club No 10 

Just Out: Membership Manual for Methodist 
Men Je 2 

Methodist Men's clubs exceed 
550,000 members De 32 


Second National Conference July 19-21 Ap 15 
Sponsor Methodist Men’s Hour Se 17 

Tips for Second National Conference My 22 
Your Church: Ap 23 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Methodists Get Together with 
(Young) Oc 13 


Moves to new building Oc 25 

Personnel changes: Pettit, Ellis, Troxler Mr 27; 
Young Je 22 

METHODIST STORY, THE 

When They Hear the Story Mr 2 


METHODIST STUDENT MOVEMENT see Education: 
Colleges, Universities, Seminaries 


11,000, with 


“Together”’ 


METHODIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP see Education: 
Local Church 


Middleton, W. Vernon, We Need Three New 
Churches A Week Mr 25 
MINISTRY 
see also Education: Colleges, Universities, Semi- 
naries 
Back to school at 67 (Garrison) My 10 


Filmstrip on ministry released by Christian Vo- 
cations committee De 35 


They Keep Their Retired Preachers at Home 
(Keathley) Je 27 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION see Missions 


MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 
Africa Needs 75 New Missionaries Se 17 


Office personnel changes: Boots Mr 27; Smee, 
De 30 


Opening Doors for Young Adults (Harris) De 
30 


Qualifications for missionary service Ap 11 


(continued) 
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MISSIONARY PERSONNEL (cont'd) 
Special-term missionary deadline May 1 Mr 15 
35 Enter Three-Year Missionary Service Se 4 
Three Alaska hospitals need medical volunteers 
Se 4 
Wanted: 
Ap 10 
MISSIONS 
see also Advance Specials; Church Building, 
Church Extension; City; specific countries: 


Town and Country; Woman's Society of Chris- 
tian Service 


Missionary Volunteers, (Williams) 


Ask books for European seminaries My 30 
Board announces eight summer training confer- 
ences Ap 28 

Board offers news services My 20 

Board personnel changes: Blake, Browning, 
Belcher, Ap 25; Cordell, McGiffen No 28; Ed- 
wards De 31 

Board to move offices in 1960 De 35 
Brumbaugh, Billingsley visit Asia My 21 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
Church uses missions pictures in Sunday services 
Je 20 

Film, “‘Heart of the Neighborhood,” wins award 
Se 47 

Films for mission study themes De 25 
Filmstrip interprets “Lands of Decision’’ program 
Se 52 

Foreign Students are Christian Ambassadors 
(Youngblood) J-A 6 

Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
Helping the Handicapped Help Themselves 
(Trevethan) Je 18 

It Worked for Us 
Bolivian project No 32 

Church sends missionary Je 31 
Missions get priority Je 32 

Subcommittees Se 55 

Just Out: We Witness Together Ap 26; Mission 
Study Books 1957-58 J-A 2; Lands of Wit- 
ness and Decision; Missionary Education Ma- 
terials Oc 2; Visualizing Missions No 2; Mis- 
sions Study Resources De 2 

Interboard Committee on Ministry to Neglected 
Areas is organized Se 53 

“Lands of Decision’ 1957-58 study book avail- 
able Ap 28 

“Lands of Decision,”” new missions film Se 52 

Ministry to the Deaf (Parkin) Se 23 

Offer “Lands of Decision” visual aids De 31 

Operate Mission Theater My 21 

Outline model district missionary meeting De 3 

Program Resources Se 37 


Promoting Missions Education (Williams) De 
32 

Tucks Lead Missions Tour De 27 

Urge channeling literature funds through 


church agencies My 29 
Your Church: Mr 19; Ap 19; My 16; Je 14; 
J-A 14; Se 32; Oc 18; No 13; De 13 


Mohn, E. Harold, Advance in Latin America, The 
J-A 3 
1 Saw My Dollars in Africa Oc 11 
Plus What? Mr 23 


MOVIES see Audio-Visuals: 
Television, Radio and Film 


Specific Subjects; 


Murphy, B. P., Here’s Help on Buying and Build- 
ing J-A 9 


MUSIC 
see also Evangelism; Methodism 
Just Out: Christmas Carols No 2: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH 
Personnel changes: Boyles No 28 


DECEMBER 1957 


Youth Organized for Action (Post) Se 45 


NATIONAL MISSIONS see Church Building, Church 
Extension; City; Missions; Town and Country 


Nettinga, James Z., Invitation to Spiritual Fel- 
lowship No 11 


ON A WIDE CIRCUIT (Reid) monthly feature: 
Mr 30; Ap 29; My 26; Je 25; Oc 31; No 25; 
De 28 


PAKISTAN see India 
Parkin, Charles, Ministry to the Deaf Se 23 
PEACE see World Peace 


PENSIONS 

Board personnel changes: Collins De 30 

Farmer Fund provides emergency grants No 3 
Lift for Lay Employees, A (Shamblin) Se 21 


Missouri Corp. combines with Chicago General 
Board headquarters Ap 26 


They Keep Their Retired Preachers at Home 
(Keathley) Je 27 
PENTECOST 


Experience to Be Recaptured, An 
My 8 
Resources My 9 


(Thomas) 


Perryman, Leonard, College on the Frontier My 13 
Successful Fund Raising No 21 

PHILIPPINES 

Evangelistic mission wins 2,024 persons De 26 
What One Scholarship Did (Fernando) De 27 

Pickett, J. Waskom, How the Bible Supports Mis- 
sions Je 29 

Post, Helen, Methodist Student Day My 2 
Youth Organized for Action Se 45 

PROGRAM PLANNING 

see also Local Church Emphasis 


It Worked for Us: 
“Looking Glass Dinner’ Se 56 


Just Out: Church Program Information, 1957-58 
No 2 


1958 Table of Evasions (Brown) De 32 
Official Plans for 1956-60 Emphasis Ap 2 
Planning for Progress (Riedy) Se 5 

Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
Program Resources Se 36 

PROMOTION AND CULTIVATION 

Kansas Conference pattern described Mr 31 
PUERTO RICO 

Methodists plan university church My 28 
RACE RELATIONS 

see also Social and Economic Relations 

Race Relations Day giving tops $300,000 Se 51 
RADIO see Television, Radio and Films 

Randolph, Abigail 
Worship Ap 14 
Rea, Julian S., Africans Still Want Help Je 26 


Graves, Encouraging Family 


Reed, Marshall R., Our Response—Maximum? De 
29 

REFUGEES 

see also Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief 

American Bible Society produces filmstrip of 
Hungarian refugees Je 23 

American Bible Society provides Scriptures for 
Hungarian refugees Ap 30 

Reid, W. W., On a Wide Circuit (monthly fea- 
ture) Mr 30; Ap 29; My 26; Je 25; Oc 31; 
No 25 


Are Churches Prepared to Serve Young People? 
Je 26 


RELIEF see Benevolences; Methodist Committee 
for Overseas Relief 


Reynolds, Thelma, 75 Years of Methodist Hospitals 
Ap 17 


Riedy, James L., Planning for Progress Se 5 


Ross, Leslie J., Church Attendance Evangelism 
De 5 


RURAL see Town and Country 
Sanford, Glenn F., The Rural Church Changes Ap 7 
Sangster, W. E. Prayer My 12 


SARAWAK 
see also Asia; Missions—‘‘Lands of Decision” 
Christ Hospital treats 800 patients Se 54 
Methodist team begins hospital Je 6 
Open seminary branch De 4 
Romance Along the Rejang (Mathews) De 21 
“Upriver in Sarawak” is new mission film Ap 30 


Shamblin, Darrell R., Busy Commission No 18 
Lift for Lay Employees, A Se 21 
Strengthening Our Student Foundations De 17 


Short, Roy H., Let’s Get Organized No 9 
Simpson, O. L., Advance Offices J-A 5 


We Minister to Soldiers in Civvies Se 11 


Smith, Emerson W., The Church in Industrial Life 
De 26 


Smith, Roy L., Bulletin Liners, monthly feature, 
pe | 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
Church in Industrial Life, The (Smith) De 26 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 


Conference and jurisdiction officers meet in 


Chicago Mr 31 


General Board plans joint conference on in- 
dustrial chaplains Se 48 


Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 


It Worked for Us 

Activities report My 32 

modern Samaritan study Je 31 
Lesson in Economics, A (Ward) De 7 

New Slant on a Big Problem (Interracial Con- 
ferences) Mr 17 
Your Church: Mr 21; Ap 21; My 19 


Southard, Shelby E., Laymen’s Day Se 16 
Spencer, Harry C., ‘Pressure’ Oc 8 
Staples, Edward D., Church School at Home, Se 53 


STEWARDSHIP AND FINANCE 
see also Lay Activities 
Bishop Dodge Discusses Stewardship My 26 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 32 
Duties of Director of Stewardship 
Church Oc 2 
Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
It Worked for Us 
Every-member canvass No 32 
“‘Lord’s Dollars’? Se 55 
Pictorial every-member canvass Oc 32 
Special Offerings No 32 
Unified budget and special offerings Se 55 
Just Out: Manual on Finance for the Methodist 
Church Se 3; Duties of the Director of Steward- 
ship in the Local Church Oc 3 


Your Church: My 15; Je 13; Oc 18 
SUMATRA see Asia 
SUPPLY PASTORS see Ministry 


in Local 
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TAIWAN 
Two new Methodist projects launched Se 54 


Taylor, Daniei E., World Order Sunday, Symbol of 
a Discovery Oc 9 


TELEVISION, RADIO AND FILMS 

Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 32 
Commission personnel changes: Randerson Oc 
30 

Make Pilot for Children’s TV Show Se 52 
New Methodist TV series is tested (Spencer) 
Oc 8 

Protestant Hour series features Robert E. Good- 
rich, Jr. Je 22 

Television, What Methodists Can Do About It 
(Symposium) Je 4 

TRAFCO cooperates in Wesley celebration De 
35 

TRAFCO gives radio and TV coverage of Meth- 
odist events J-A 25 

Two Conferences increase TV fund pledges Se 
17 

“The Way” reaches 150 million in first year 
Mr 26 

Your Church: Mr 22; Ap 22; My 17; Je 16; 
J-A 17; Se 34; De 16 


TEMPERANCE 

Adult School of Alcohol Studies scheduled Oc 3 
Baptists Use “Far From Alone” Je 24 

Board personnel changes: Dunlap Mr 26; Kersh 
Je 21; Regan Se 50 

Board Secretary Hooton starts world trip No 29 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 28 
Commitment Day (Burgess) No 7 

Commitment Day is Dec. 1 Oc 30 

Commitment Day materials available De 34 
General Conference statement on temperance 
No 6 

Drinking Is a Moral Issue (Jones) No 5 

Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 
It Worked for Us: 
“Mocktail Party” Ap 32 
Temperance literature Je 32 

Just Out: What the Bible Says; Contact Mr 29; 
Abraham Lincoln and Temperance Ap 26; 
Does the Bible Encourage the Use of Wine; 
Old Scarecrow and the Cows My 24; Method- 
ists Speak J-A 2; Facts of the Month; Beliefs 
into Action; College Drinking; Se 2, 3; Why 
Bingo Should Not Be Legalized in New York; 
Bingo and Christian Ethics Oc 3; Resource List 
of Temperance Materials No 2; A Guide to 
the Study of Basic Information on Alcohol De 
2 

Liquor Laws in the New Congress (Hamilton) 
Mr 4 

Planning, Posters G Panels, a Formula for Suc- 
cess (Kersh) Se 43 

Program Resources Se 36 

Regional briefing conferences scheduled Se 48 
School That Gets Results, A (Kersh) No 20 
Sue Stinespring, 16, is Conference Temperance 
secretary My 31 

What Christians Can Do Mr 5 

Your Church: Mr 21; Ap 21; My 18; Je 15; J-A 
16; Se 34; Oc 19; No 17; De 16 


Thomas, G. Ernest, Pentecost—An Experience to 
Be Recaptured My 8 


TOGETHER 
Methodists Get Together With “Together” 
(Young) Oc 13 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. lists rural life train- 
ing schools Ap 29 
Aids for rural churches available Ap 26 
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It Worked for Us: 

“Deepening Our Discipleship’’ week Oc 32 
May 26 is Rural Life Sunday Mr 24; Ap 7 
“None Goes His Way Alone” is new rural 

ministry film De 34 
Plans under way for 1959 Conference Je 24; No 

30 
Rural Church Aids Je 20 
Rural Church Changes, The (Sanford) Ap 7 
Special schools give rural life, church training 

Ap 29 


Trevethan, Percy J., Helping the Handicapped 
Help Themselves Je 18 


UPPER ROOM, THE see Evangelism 
URBAN see City 


Versteeg, John A., Confessions of a Former Dis- 
trict Superintendent Mr 7 

VOCATIONS 

see also Missionary Personnel 


Interboard committee personnel change: Birrell 
De 31 


Just Out: Methodist Service Projects Mr 30 
Release filmstrip on “The Ministry of the 
Church” De 35 

Ward, A. Dudley, A Lesson in Economics De 7 


Warfield, Gaither P., Wherever There’s a Cry for 
Help Se 9 

Watkins, William T., For the Good of the Rising 

Generation Mr 8 


Williams, Horace W., Promoting Missions Educa- 
tion De 32 


Williams, M. O., Jr., Wanted: Missionary Volun- 
teers Ap 10 
WILLS AND LEGACIES 


Just Out: Gift Annuities—Promotion, Manage- 
ment, Sales Mr 28; New Materials on Wills, 
Bequests and Gifts My 24; God’s Will Be Done 
Through Yours Se 3 
Program Resources Se 37 

What’s Happening in the Methodist Wills Pro- 
gram (Magee) De 9 

Where There’s a Will Ap 24 
Your Church: My 19; Je 17; Se 35 


WOMAN’S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 28 
Film, “Heart of the Neighborhood,” wins award 

Se 47° 

Helps for organizing new Woman's Society No 
10 

It Worked for Us: 

Community service sale Mr 32 

Just Out: Woman's Society of Christian Service 
Guides Se 3 
Leadership workshops scheduled for fall J-A 24 
Woman's Division builds hostel in India De 27 
Woman's Division holds “Conference on Mis- 
sions’’ Mr 27 
Woman's Division personnel changes: Parrott, 
Berry, Webster Ap 25; Kewish No 28; Henry 
De 31 
Woman's Division plans jurisdictional schools 
My 25 

“World Outlook,” “The Methodist Woman” 
combination rate eliminated Je 23 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

Implications of Unity for Local Congregations, 

The No 23 

Methodists Share in ‘VCC Work No 23 
Personnel changes: Barnes No 29 

Prepares packet for Pentecost Sunday My 9 
Sponsors ecumenical institutes My 22 


WORLD LITERACY AND CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
Christmas cards No 31 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 


Symbol of a Discovery (Taylor) Oc 9 
Resources Oc 10 


WORLD PEACE see also World Order Sunday 
Board personnel changes: Taylor Ap 24 

Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 28 
Goals Toward a More Effective Church Se 30 


Just Out: New Pamphlets of the Board of 
World Peace Mr 28 


Our New Peace Project (Boss) My 7 


Your Church: Ap 23; My 19; Je 16; J-A 15; 
Oc 19; No 17; De 15 


WORLD SERVICE 
see also Advance Specials; Benevolences 


Just Out: The 1957 Methodist Fact Book Ap 
26; Manual on Finance for The Methodist 
Church Se 3 


New filmstrip, “The Church Beyond Our Win- 
dow” Je 3 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION SUNDAY 

see also Camp Activities, Chaplains, Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief 

Literature available Se 15 


Meaning of Day, Purpose, Offering, Resources 
Se 8 


Observance includes Fellowship of Suffering and 
Service offering J-A 24 


Observing the Day Se 15 


WORSHIP 
Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 


Young, J. Otis, Methodists Get Together with 
“Together” Oc 13 


Youngblood, Jennie, Students Are Christian Am- 
bassadors J-A 6 


YOUTH see Education; Evangelism 


REPRINTS 
Reprints have been made of the following 
articles or sections from Volume 1. They may 
be ordered from the agencies indicated. 


BENEVOLENCES 
World Service Comes Back (Magee) Ap 9 


Council on World Service and Finance, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CHURCH BUILDING 
Here’s Help on Buying and Building (Murphy) 
J-A 9 Division of National Missions, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


EDUCATION 

Seminaries Expand J-A 11 Department of Min- 
isterial Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Youth Organized for Action (Post) Se 45 
National Conference of Methodist Youth, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


PENSIONS 


Lift for Lay Employees, A (Shamblin) Se 21 
Methodist Board of Pensions, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


Special Emphases, 1956-60 Ap 2 Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Church Program Information, 1957-58 J-A 27 
Commission on Promotion and Cultivation, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Upper Room Book of 


Christmas Carols 








| Christmas Carols « The 20 best-loved Christmas carols >«k Beautiful Christmas cover in red and 
, green 
> Familiar musical arrangements >« Christmas worship services 


and Bible readings 


Use these books for parties and for worship services at church, at home, at school, at business, and for carol- 
ing. These make unusual Christmas greetings. Their backs are blank for your personal message. 414 by 614 


inches. 
Sample copy, 15¢. 10 copies for $1.00. 100 or more, 7¢ each. 





Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each. 


He Upper Room 


=== At) Answer to Your Gift Problem 


Give subscriptions to the world’s most widely used devotional guide—The Upper Room— 
for choice Christmas gifts. You will give a gift with a continuing blessing. Every day you 
will be saying, “I am thinking of you.” During the year six copies will be sent. An at- 


tractive card to announce your gift will be sent with your name. Single subscription, $1.00 





per year. Three years (or three subscriptions for one year) $2.00. 


® With Every Christmas Package 


You can send a true Christmas message with each of your gifts by including a copy 
of the January-February issue of The Upper Room. The cover will add a lovely 
spot of color-—a reproduction of Ruben’s beautiful picture of the adoration of the 


kings. The entire issue will carry a spiritual message to those whom you remember 





at the Christmas season. 10 copies, or more, to one address, 7¢ each. 


Christmas Greetings 


By using a copy of The Upper Room as a Christmas greeting, you send the 








pers 


Gy ay? message of Christmas more effectively than on a card. The cover, in beautiful 
a Te color, is a reproduction of ‘““The Adoration of the Kings” by Rubens. Also there 
ee. aS ave : , ae 
pep Pe are meditations for two months—Bible readings, prayers, and meditations for 
i 2 ] 
' 3 





each day. Christmas envelopes for mailing are available. 10 or more copies of 
The Upper Room, 7¢ each..Envelopes, 1¢ each. 20 copies of The Upper Room 
with 20 envelopes for $1.60. 50 copies of The Upper Room with 50 envelopes for 
$4.00. 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
( 9 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 

















THE METHODIST STORY’s December covers speak of two 
winter events: Bible Sunday Dec. 8 and the Church At- 
tendence Crusade starting Jan. 1. Front: The Rev. W. 


Yesupatham, Bible agent in India, distributes gospels near 
a mosque. Below: members of St. Luke’s Church, near 


Indianapolis, demonstrate response to attendance drive. 














